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FAMILIAR TALKS. 


Brain. Muscle. 


“If the New England farmers will look 
to their brains more and depend upon 
their muscles less, there will be no trouble 
about New England agriculture. The 
same may be said concerning the country 
at large. ‘The west is just as much in 
need of better agriculture as is New Eng- 
land. Our American farmers are in com- 
petition with the world, and the best will 
win.” So writes a New Englander who 
has gone west to teach and practice better 
methods of farming. Brains and muscles 
will win anywhere. It is much more in 
the man, than in the place. The man who 
is bound to succeed any where, simply 
adapts himself to surrounding conditions. 


Pleuro Pneumonia. 

It seems to be the opinion of those best 
qualified to know the facts, that conta- 
gious pleuro pneumonia has been effectu- 
ally stamped out in Chicago and the adja- 
cent territory. Dr. Law, who has had 
charge of the work, believes it is finished, 
and has been requested by the department 
of agriculture to operate next in the vicin- 
ity of Reltinvare When de guis. through 
there, we hope he may be permitted to 
clear the disease from his own state. 

It is understood that pleuro pneumonia 
has existed in New York and Brooklyn 
for a quarter of a century or more; the 
only reason it has not spread faster is that 
the milking stock has been slaughtered at 
home instead of going abroad. New York 
is a consuming market rather than a dis- 
tributing point for cattle. But the disease 
can and does occasionally get away, caus- 
ing heavy loss to cattle owners into whose 
herds it is introduced. It is obviously un- 
fair for New York state to keep a pest 
house, as a constant menace to the cattle 
interests of the country, and we sincerely 
hope that adequate means will soon be 
used to clear the state. 


A Personal Talk. 

It was eight months ago last Monday 
that the falling of the Bussey bridge on 
the Dedham branch of the Boston and 
Providence railroad caused the writer of 
these lines to take an enforced rest from 
his years of service as agricultural editor 
of the New ENGLAND FarRMER. 

These eight months have been the long- 
est of any ever remembered since boyhood 
days, when the week before ‘lection or 
Thanksgiving dragged its slow length so 
slowiy along, that a day seemed as long 
as a week at most other times in the year. 
On that beautiful March morning between 
two and three hundred residents along that 
line of travel stepped aboard the train on 
their way to the places of their daily occu- 
pation, men, women, boys and girls. As 
usual, where so many persons depend upon 
the trains to take them to the city, some 
had risen from a hasty morning meal, 
rushing off to the station just in time to 
jump aboard, while others a little more 
slow were left behind to await in disap- 
pointment a later train, little dreaming 
that the tardy step in this case had saved 
them from the awful plunge between the 
abutments of that fatal bridge. Pages 
could be filled-with incidents and coinci- 
dences related by residents along the road 
of how it happened that this one or that 
one did or did not happen to take the fatal 
trip, and mary doubtless believe they have 
seen the hand of a special previdence in 
the events of the morning. Men’s ideas 
and beliefs are greatly influenced by breed- 
ing and education. To us it was much 
like throwing a handful of corn to a fleck 
of fowls; no man can tell into which par- 
ticular crop each particular grain will go, 
nor why the distribution should be as it 
finally is. 

No other theory of ours can satisfactorily 
explain why the writer of these lines was 





saved while £0 many others equally deserv- 
ing of life were destroyed, nor why some 


escaped without a scratch, while our own 
life was for days hanging apparently by a 
slender thread. Whether the work of a 
special hand or otherwise, looking back 
now, it seems to the eye of common reason 
that the disaster was one of the long line 
of risks that all animated life must take as 
the price of living in this world of sun- 
shine and tempest, success and loss, pleas- 
ure and pain. The accident illustrates 
how little a thing may sometimes change 
the apparent course of events. The hand 
of the switchman by a single, simple mo- 
tion sends the flying train safely upon its 
way across the continent or into the ditch 
or down the embankment. A shovel full 
of earth at the source of a brook may 
turn the current into the Pacific or into 
the Atlantic ocean; and a whirl of the 
wind in a critical moment may save a city 
from flame or burn it to ashes. To us 
the summer has been one for much serious 
meditation. It has brought hosts of 
kindly expressions from friends and ac- 
quaintances, many more than it was possi- 
ble to satisfactorily respond to while weak 
and suffering. It has also brought up 
questions for solution that never impress 
themselves with such force as when one 
is prostrated by weakening pain, the end 
of which we know not of. 


Whatever else the summer may have 
brought, it has certainly brought us a 
long and a much needed vacation from, at 
times, exceedingly wearing editorial work. 
During the fourteen years in newspaper 
harness, it has been rare that the FarMER 
has not given its readers three or more 
columns from our pencil, and at times, 
when agricultural meetings were being re- 
ported, it has reached as many as seven 
columns, and much of it fine print, too. 

We may have sometimes written too 
much, may have undertaken to reply to 
the queries of correspondents who should 
have been answered through the paper by 
other correspondents, but we have felt it a 
duty to endeavor to make the New Enc- 
LAND FarMER a reliable authority upon 
all agricultural subjects treated in its col- 
umns, and if we have believed that a cer- 
tain method or system of farming was the 
best for its readers or for portions of them, 
we have regarded it a duty to say so, 
rather than to publish the varying and 
often conflicting ideas of those who may 
have formed opinions or drawn conclusions 
based upon a more limited point of obser- 
vation. 

An agricultural editor who mingles with 
the best farmers, at their homes and in 
their agricultural meetings, and who is 


also himself a practigal farmer, has,one-of.) 


the best opportunities for education in 
his special line that a farmer possibly can 
have. Every day’s work is a lesson to 
him as well as to his readers. But we in- 
tend to allude to this and some kindred 
matters at a future time. 


For the past eight months our future 
relation to the many readers of this pa- 
per who have come to seem so near to us, 
has been a subject full of doubt and un- 
certainty. When doing the double duty 
of working a farm by day and writing edi- 
torials mornings and nights, keeping two 
kinds of business moving, either of which 
would have been enough to occupy one’s 
whole time and mind, no argument was 
needed to prove that a period of rest ora 
change was needed. The rest and the 
change came in an unexpected moment 
and in a way not in any plan of ours. It 
found our drawer with an unusual amount 
of manuscript on hand the result of a hard 
winter’s work reporting meetings and 
noting suggestions growing from them. 
For many weeks the readers saw little or 
no diminution in our original matter but 
when the pile begun to grow alarmingly 
small our anxiety grew in the opposite 
direction. 

But the publisher, with an expression 
which betokened assurance, said, ‘‘Don’t 
be disheartened, take time to get well, the 
FARMER won’t stop, even if you have to.” 
This assurance, and the regular weekly 
appearance of the wide awake articles of 
old and new friends and correspondents 
who have helped to lighten our burdens has 
exerted a wonderfully soothing influence 
and has undoubtly greatly aided recovery. 

Many of the victims of this disaster have 
had much to contend with from the ner- 
vous shock, due both to the fall and the 
soul-harrowing scenes following it. The 
writer being rendered completely uncon- 
scious for several hours by the blows on 
the head, escaped the effects due to wit- 
nessing the horrors of the catastrophe. 
To us the summer has been like the grad- 
ual coming back to the world from an un- 
measured period of unconsciousness and 
weakness following a long and severe 
prostration by fever. 


We are not sound in limb yet, nor hard- 
ly expect to be again, but can do a good 
deal of manual labor, and within the past 
few weeks we are beginning to feel much 
like our old self. We no longer dread work, 
either physical or mental, though the abil- 
ity to hold out is yet limited. We begin 
this week our pleasant labor of reporting 
agricultural discussion and expect to con- 
tinue it in the future. In short, we take 
on the harness again and for a long pull. 

This has been a rather personal ‘‘familiar 
talk,” but it has seemed called for in part 
to answer the many inquiries of readers 





and to acquaint them with what are the 
plans for future work. We shall hope 
now to receive frequent communications 
again from all our old and many new cor- 
respondents. The Farmer, and its young 
brother Our GranGcE Homes, should be a 
medium of communica,ion between readers 
as well as between editors and readers. 
In future numbers we propose to have a 
little more personal, familiar talk. 
Re Wa 








THE AMERICAN HORSE. 


The opening “‘farmers’ meeting” in the inter- 
est of the Massachusetts Ploughman, which oc- 
curred on Satarday last, must have been mor- 
tifyingly small to speakers who are accustomed 
to address crowded audiences. At twenty-five 
minutes past the appointed hour, Col. Daniel 
Needham called the meeting to order with eight 
distinguished gentlemen upon the platform, 
three reporters at the tables and fourteen lis- 
teners scattered about the large auditory where 
several hundred farmers and others might find 
ample seating accommodations. Before the 
close of the meeting the audience increased to 
twenty, exclusive of the speakers upon the 
platform. The value of a meeting, however, is 
not always measured by the number in attend- 
ance. Newspaper reporting has been carried to 
that extent that the people often find it more 
convenient to read the reports than to listen to 
the lectures. Nor does the platform alone suf- 
fice, for the pulpit also feels the influence, since 
the newspaper has room to report sermons as 
well as speeches. The smallness of the audience 
on Saturday is not alluded to as reflecting upon 
the value of the meeting, but to disabuse the 
minds of any readers who, through the misrep- 
resentations of contemporaries, may imagine 
that these meetings are specially large or enthu- 
siastic. 

The subject for discussion opened by 


DR. LORING 


was “The American Horse”—how to choose, 
how to breed, and how to use and care for him. 

The American horse, said the doctor, like the 
American citizen, combines the blood of all 
parts of the world. Visitors from abroad who 
become acquainted with our horses, are sur- 
prised at their wonderful spirit, ease of motion, 
endurance, and, with all, level head and tem- 
per, rendering them not only valuable for the 
amount of work they can do, but also for their 
safety when in man’semploy. The foundation 
of the American horse is the English thorough- 
bred, represented by such blood as that of Mes- 
singer and Morgan, and mingled with that of 
the superior French horses of the earlier days 
of our history. It was this mixture that gave 
us the wonderful carriage and stage horses de- 
manded before the advent of the railroad, and 
which has left its imprint in the horse stock of 
our country from Canada to the middle and 
southwestern states. Latterly, a heavier class 
of animals has been introduced, fitted for heav- 
ier and slower work, such as the Percheron im- 
portations of Mr. Dunham of Illinois. But 
even this blood has been improved by crossing 

ith our American stock, the colts fram crosses 
)f the Percheron stallion upon western mares 
being superior to the imported stock. The 
western importers and breeders admit this. 
The size is reduced and the action improved. 
At the breeding farm of Gen. Jackson of 
Tennessee the speaker had seen unbroken 
colts in large numbers auctioned off at prices 
ranging from $1000 to $1200 each. Prob- 
ably not more than one in twenty of such 
colts are ever afterwards heard from for 


their remarkable porformances, but the zeal of | 


the northern breeder is enduring, and he is not 
discouraged at trifles. Dr. Loring’s observation 
in horse buying had led him to the conclusion 
that the man who knows the most about a horse 
knows the least; the unprofessional eye of the 
common sense man, who, ata glance, takes in 
the horse as a whole, often being a better guide 
than the advice of the trained expert. However 
skilfully selected, no man can fully know his 
horse without at least one month’s trial. His 
ideal horse would be of Black Hawk blood, a 
thousand pounds weight, 154 hands high, with 
a head showing courage and intelligence, a little 
white rim around the eye (a horse that shows 
no white of eye is not of much account), not too 
fine a neck, wide nostrils, a mouth to use, not 
to play with, firm underjaw, shoulders muscu- 
lar, and long enough to give good knee action, 
and powerful for up and down hill work, short 
back, with abundant room below, body deep, 
and supported by legs to match the body. The 
good foot need not be described, for it shows 
itself at sight—-firm, even and elastic. He did 
not always secure such horses when he was 
looking for them. He had been cheated enough 
in horse trades to ruin any common man. 

Having made a purchase, the stranger should 
be treated kindly and then wait for develop- 
ments. If he is afraid of a puddle in the road, 
or stops short when he should go ahead, he is 
lacking in what may be called the morale of the 
animal. 

As many horses are injured by over feeding 
as by under feeding. Many horses do not have 
exercise enough to dispose of the food they eat. 
Feeding a young horse heavily for crowding 
him to over work will surely spoil him. He 
had tried it himself. A horse is worth more, if 
not previously spoiled, at eight or nine years 
old than before reaching that age. Young 
horses are best wintered on hay and Swedish 
turnips, without grain. Carrots are far inferior 
to turnips for horses. A horse needs to be as 
well cared for as a man. He should have a 
clean stable, sound hay and oats, and no swarm 
of rats to befoul his food or disturb his nightly 
rest. A hovel is no place for a horse that is ex- 
pected to be useful. Never abuse a horse in 
any way; it does not pay. Never ask one to 
do more than it can do. A dull horse cannot 
be made a nervous, lively one by any artificial 
treatment. Stop work when sick, give a good 
bed, good nursing, and then send for the best 
veterinarian within reach, and follow his advice 
to the letter. It is the hardest work in the 
world to find out exactly what ails a horse. 
He bad himself biistered for spavin when no 
spavin was present. One must fee! his way on, 
but the veterinary, who has learned to notice 
every little motion, will hit it quicker than the 
non-professional. The veterinary practitioners 
have a hard clientage, for the people do not fol- 
low their instructions nor trust in them, but 
they are laboring for the welfare of the patients 
put in their care, and all should help sustain 
them in their work. 

The speaker gave his formula for a foot oint- 





ment—one part tar, two parts honey, and lard 
enough to make the ointment available as an 
ointment. Heat and mix and apply around 
the coronet three times a week. It helps nature 
to grow a good hoof. Never keep a horse on a 
wood floor. It dries the hoof roo mucb. Stone 
or brick should be used. With thirty years’ 
trial of brick he had never had a bad foot. 

If one proposes to raise colts, let him not for 
an instant expect he will raise a good one. 
Pigs and short-horn cattle are easy to breed. 
They come alike, but there is too much nervous 
influence in the way of breeding good colts. He 
had raised nine colts from the same parents, but 
no two were alike—more than were the boys in 
an old New England family. They were of all 
sizes, Shapes, color and disposition. His ob- 
servation had taught him that mares that have 
gained a reputation on the track never transmit 
their qualities to their offspring. Their powers 
have been exhausted by excessive driving. The 
breeders’ association has greatly improved the 
horse stock of the cities and country generally. 
What is needed to second their work is better 
treatment by horse owners. 

A SHORT DISCUSSION 


followed, participated in by Dr. Winchester, 
Dr. Peters, C. B. Pratt, B. P. Ware, and others. 

Dr. Winchester said it was too generally ac- 
cepted that any place will do for an animal. 
The veterinarians work is mostly in unhealthy 
stables. Horses may be pampered as well as 
neglected. We should endeavor to hit the 
happy medium. All animals, men included, 
require a certain amount of exercise. Unsani- 
tary conditions propagate, perpetuate and 
spread disease. 

Dr. Peters spoke against raising colts from 
old worn-out mares. Five-year-olds are far 
better. Farmers of New England had better 
not try to raise trotters; not more than two in 
a hundred will turn out speedy, and the others 
will be of little use. Better select large young 
mares of 1200 pounds, and a Percheron stallion. 
The result of such a union will be a horse that 
is worth something. It may be a $400 or $600 
carriage horse, it cannot be less than a good 
draft animai, fit for the city or the farm. 

Ex-Mayor Pratt said he could not agree with 
Dr. Loring about breeding good colts. He had 
bred a great many and it had always been a 
satisfaction to expect good ones every time. He 
thought it was more satisfactory to expect a 
2.5 or 2.20 colt than to actually raise one. If 
we bred from pure stock we could breed with 
more confidence. We cross too much for uni- 
formly good results. 

Mr. Ware related his unhappy experience 
with a balky horse that refused to pull an empty 
wagon after being hitched to it all night, with- 
out supper or breakfast, and the final reform 
under a more discreet driver. He had much 
sympathy for western horses which, coming 
here, find a different climate and entirely new 
surroundings and new difficulties to contend 
with. Itcosts too much to buy and acclimate 
a green horse, to trade him off when obtained. 
He usually kept his horses till 25 or 28 years 
old and then humanely disposed of them. 

The announcement was then made that the 
subject would be cortinued at the next Satur- 
day meeting, when Dr. Cressy would speak. 





— ; ; ? 
NEW YORK NOTES. 


SLEEP ON THE FARM. 
How much pleasanter to go to sleep where it 
is quiet, as itis on the farm, than where there 
is so much disturbance—rumbling carriages, 
tramping pedestrians, bells clanging, locomo- 
tives puffing and screeching all night long; but 
still, we like a change once in a while. 
one good. Why not now pay your city reia- 
tives that long promised visit? They visit the 
farm in the summer and now it will rest you 
to visit the city 


CONTINUOUS CROPPING. 


The best corn and potatoes in our neigh bor- 
hood are annually grown on a piece that has 
been plowed for over forty years. Potatoes are 
planted on one side of the field and corn on the 
other; then the next year the order is reversed. 
Manure is puton yearly. I do not approve of 
this system, however, as it draws from the rest 
of the farm too much and the soil also gets too 
full of weeds. Better seed down every few 
years, and plow elsewhere and thus improve 
the farm and be enabled to keep more stock. 


NEW POTATOES. 


Every year or two I procure a new variety of 
potato to see if I can find something better than 
I have; and in doing so have more than once 
got a superior sort. I have not grown the early 
rose for quite a number of years, as I have had 
varieties that suited me better. Just now I 
prefer the white elephant for market, because 
they yield largely, are of good quality and sell 
well. The Champlain is a variety that origi- 
nated on one of the islands in Lake Champlain, 
in Vermont; and is the best quality of any 
potato I ever raised, though it does not yield 
quite as well as some others with me; but I 
prefer it forthe table. Foran early potato I 
have never found one that suited me better 
than the Pearl of Savoy. Every farmer should 
experiment with different varieties, not only of 
potatoes, but of corn, beans and the different 
grains. He will be the gainer by so doing. 


WEATHER, CROPS AND PRICES. 


Last spring it was cold until quite late, so 
that the season’s work had to be done with a 
rush, and many pieces were sowed or planted 
rather late; then an early drouth cut our hay 
crop very short, for the third time in as many 
years; and the oat crop, too, was light from 
the same cause, and barley was not what it 
should have been, by any means. A large area 
was sown to buckwheat but that too is a light 
yield. Corn grew to a great height and isa 
pretty fair crop. Potatoes are a very light crop. 
Indeed, many fields not worth digging. The 
beetles were more troublesome than in many 
years past. The apple crop is pretty good and 
is being shipped extensively to the west; 20 
cents a bushel is being paid for cider apples, to 
go to Ohio. Number one apples are 40 cents a 
bushel, in bulk. Although we have had some 
cold weather, it is now very fine. I saw straw- 
berry blossoms as late as October 17, and dan- 
delion blossoms have been very common up to 
within a few days. There was a snow squall 
enough to whiten the ground, on the 2lst of 
October. As there is a lot of work to do before 
winter sets in, there seems to be no haste in 
drawing off produce, other than apples. Those 
who have potatoes to sell do not care to sell 
many just now, as the prospect is they will be 
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higher; 60 and 65 cents is the price now; but- 
ter 22 cents, and eggs 25. F. H. Dow. 
Corning, N. Y., November 4, J 887. 





AROOSTOOK RAMBLINGS. VY. 


SOMETHING ABOUT LUMBER. 

The lumber lands of Maine are largely 
owned by individuals who sell the right to cut. 
The operators pay from two to three dollars 
per thousand feet, and the logs after being cut 
are floated down the river to the places of sale 
where they are worth on an average $10 per 
thousand feet. The annual cut in Maine is es- 
timated at 500 million feet. These land owners 
are opposed to settlers, for with them come in- 
creased taxes and danger of fire. This variance 
of interest between the owners of the lumber 
townships and others who desire to develop 
the state is an important thing to be remem- 
bered, as itexplains some apparent inconsist- 
encies. The owners of the land get a good re- 
turn for their investments from the lumber and 
do not wish railroads and civilization with the 
increased burdens and risks. 

In upper Aroostook the tariff furnishes a 
source of much complaint to the inhabitants. 
The law allows lumber cut in United States 
territory to be manufactured outside and then 
imported free of duty. As all of the Aroostook 
rivers flow into the provinces, the lumber from 
these Maine lands is floated to Frederickton or 
St. John where it is sawed and then sent to the 
United States free of duty. This opens the 
door to much fraud, as the lumber stretches 
dreadfully in going through the saw mills. 
But this is not the cause of the loudest com- 
plaint. Considerable of the logging operations 
are done by New Brunswick people who bring 
over their own laborers, teams and as much of 
their supplies as possible; hence the people in 
such villages as Ashland and Presque Isle derive 
comparatively no benefit from the logging 
camps. When the manufactured lumber reaches 
market, every particle of labor expended upon 
it has been foreign, even though the trees grew 
on United States soil. This is evidently unjust 


| aS long as we claim to be a protective nation. 


Were this law repealed the logs would be 
floated only to some mill this side of the line 
where they would be manufactured. This 
would build up these mill sites and create a 
business and a demand for more railroads. At 
our visit to the Ashland grange Mr. T. B. Fos- 
ter spcke eloquently and emphatically on this 
point, very clearly stating the position of the 
enterprise which wishes to develop the state. 
He said that a township has 22,000 acres from 
which can be cut two thousand feet per acre at 
$2 per thousand on the stump; these townships 
are worth $88,000, which is more than some in- 
habited towns. This value will reproduce it- 
self in fifteen years. The lumber costs $3 per 
thousand to put iton the bank of a stream— 
$132,000, which is done by Canadian horses, 
tools and outfits. This $220,000 worth of lum- 
ber from 100 townships if manufactured in 
America would add much to our population, 
build many miles of new railroad and increase 
the size and prosperity of many of our towns 
and plantations. A very strong pressure is be- 
ing brought—particularly from the granges— 
for the repee’,of this special Jaw. It-should be 
noted in passing that most of the distinctive 
pine townships have been cut over and that 
spruce now largely predominates. 
FORESTRY. 

On the trip we fell in with Hon. Lewellan 
Powers of Houlton, who is said to own more 
acres Of land than any other person in the 
state; his holdings are upwards of 170,000 
acres. He consented to be interviewed and 
gave much information particularly in the line 
of the destruction of the forests. He dissencs 
from much that is said now-a-days about the 
rapid destruction of forests and de:lares that 
much scientific forestry is all wrong. He says 
that there is more devastation from not cutting 
lumber at the right time than from the axe, 
and that there is no such thing as exhausting 
the supply in Maine, which in his opinion has 
more lumber now than fifty years ago. A 
township of spruce cut judiciously will grow as 
fast as it is cut, and some of the most valuable 
towns are those that have been cut within fifty 
years, while some of the poorest are those which 
have never hed an ax in them. The spruce 
worm is only one of the concomitants of 
death and decay. The old trees, which 
ought to have been cut and saved, d’e and 
are attacked by the worms, instead of the 
worms killing the trees as is supposed by 
some. An operator should have a tract large 
enough so that he will cut only the large trees 
and leave all of nine inches or less. The only 
danger to the forests is in cutting trees that are 
too small. A judicious operator can go over 
the same woods once in ten years. The value of 
timber lands rests more in their accessibility to 
streams than anythingelse. The annual cut in 
Maine is about 500 million feet and the state 
can stand that and not lessen the supply. 


AN EXPLANATION. 

The Aroostook Herald misrepresents me in 
some allusions to this series of articles. The 
misrepresentation probably grew out of some 
confusion of ideas rather than wilfulness, for 
the editor has a good conception of the province 
and duties of a local paper in working for 
things which promise to be improvements and 
for what seems to be the best interests of bis 
readers. He says: 

The editor of the New ENGLAND FARMER 
has made the somewhat remarkable discovery 
that a person going from Bangor to Presque 
Isle has to travel almost sizty miles away from 
his destination to get there. This is refreshing 
in the face of the fact that when on his way 
here, after be had ridden one hundred and 
twenty miles from Bangor he was still as far 
away from Presque Isle as he was at Bangor. 

I do not know how he figures that out, for 
Vanceboro, 120 miles from Bangor, certainly 
looks on the map a little nearer upper Aroos- 
took than does Bangor, and it measures about 50 
miles nearer on an air line as near as can be got 
atonasmall map. The grounds for my state- 
ment are these: The railroad’s general tendency 
is northerly, and hence toward Presque Isle, till 
itreaches Bancroft. Near this place it curves 
to the south and runs southeasterly to McAdam 
Junction. The ride from Bancroft to McAdam 
therefore has been away from our destination 
and the time table says the distance is 41 miles. 
At McAdam the course changes to northerly 
again and continues in that general direction 
passing the latitude of Presque Isle till Caribou 
is reached, north of the latter place 14.7 miles 
by rail. Consequently we have in this instance 
travelled away from our destination 14.7 miles. 
Adding 41 and 14.7 we have 55.7, or as was said 


| on undrained cost $7.05 per acre. 





| der altogether, selling their hay. 





in the previous letter “almost 60 miles.” 
“remarkable discovery” there? Now if our 
critic will take a second thought and re- 
member that for every mile a person travels 
out of his course he has got to travel another 
mile to get back, he will see that if we 
travel ‘‘almost 60 miles” away from our desti- 
nation on a journey—that means nearly 120 
miles of unnecessary travel—the very figures 
which he uses himself. Having thus shown 
the injustice of one portion of his article we 
need not reply to his uncalled for, unwarran- 
ted slur at the “source of inspiration,” for both 
statements are of similar unfairness. 
6. i. W, 


Any 





PROFITS OF THE FARM. 


Whether farmers get their rightful share of 
the farm profits depends not only upon their 
ability to work and plan, but also upon their 
ability to market what they have to sell, as 
well as upon the carefulness of the wite also. 
For instance, the farmer may be very careful 
about feeding his cows, keeping them clean, 
etc., but unless the housewife supplements his 
close attention with the same care of the milk, 
cream and dairy utensils, his extra work 
amounts to but littl. We have now in our 
mind’s eye a farmer who receives five cents 
above the market price for his butter, from the 
fact that his city customers found that the 
quality was the same throughout the year, and 
as good as any to be found in market. Now 
this extra five cents is all profit, and he is en- 
titled to it. Nor is that all the profit, for when 
once a customer is obtained it is usually for a 
whole season, and a market thus opened for 
other produce. In this way much time is saved 
in marketing, and middlemen entirely dis- 
pensed with. It brings him in the cash and 
thus enables him to buy where he can get the 
most for his money, which is another profit he 
reaps. It is always best for a farmer to es- 
tablish a reputation for selling a good article 


| in order to get his full share of the profit on 


anything he has to sell. Another thing, a 
farmer, in order to make ready sale of any 
kind of produce direct to the customer, should 
establish a reputation for honest dealings, 7. e., 
never representing an article to be a little better 
than it really is, for confidence once lost is 
never regained.— Baltimore Sun. 





Recent experiments at the Alabama experi- 
ment station to show the relative results of fer- 
tilizers on undrained and drained land planted 
to corn resulted as follows: The fertilizers 
applied were without appreciable effect in in- 
creasing the crop on either drained or undrained 
land, but even diminished the yield on some 
plats of the undrained part. The increase as 
the effect of drainage is very marked in every 
case, ranging from 6.86 bushels, the lowest, to 
20.06 bushels per acre, the highest increase, the 
average being 12.84 bushels per acre. The cost 
of preparing, cultivating and harvesting an 
acre of the drained land was $6.55. The same 
The average 
yield of corn per acre on drained land was 
36.84 bushels. 
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yard, without cutting it. When so fed the cat- 
tle eat only the ‘eaves. The more approved 
way is to cut the stalks in a fodder cutter, a lit. 
tle bran or meal is added, when all is eaten up 
clean. Our best farmers use machines which at 
the same time cut and slice the stalks. Treated 
in this way, corn fodder is certainly nearly the 
equal of good timothy hay. Many dairy far- 
mers near Philadelphia depend upon corn fod- 
To increase 
the amount of fodder, some farmers each year 
raise an acreor more of sowedcorn. The stalks 
of this being small, a very superior article of 
forage is secured. It is cut and treated in pre- 
cisely the same way as the field corn. It is be- 
lieved in this state that sowed corn will produce 
more forage to the acre than any other plant.— 
Dr. Geo. G. Groff. 
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We have beard a great deal in a general way 
about the oppression of the farmers, of the heel 
of despotism being on their necks, their being 
reduced to practical seriage, and such like ut- 
terances, with the generally accompanying 
complaint that there were too few farmers sent 
to congress and the like, and often coming from 
those whose likelibood of ever getting into 
either of those positions is very slim indeed 
under the present or any other political condi- 
tion. Let us have clearly-defined issues. Let 
it be plainly set forth how in what particulars 
the farmer is unequally burdened more than 
the printer, the carpenter or the blacksmith. 
Then show us how these burdens may be 
lifted, what laws should be enacted to secure 
the reform, what sucial conditions are necessary 
to be modified to secure his equality, and then 
we can goto work understandihgly.—O. M. 
Tinkham in Vermont Watchman. 





William C. Prime, who has just driven down 
from his cabin inthe Franconia Notch, says 
that the Pemigewasset, notwithstanding all the 
rain of the season, is little more than a dry 
bed, whereas, 30 years ago, the s il would have 
retained the moisture which has now flowed off 
in wasteful freshets. New Hampshire eagerly 
encourages every railroad which will penetrate 
and destroy the forests. His conclusions are 
weighty, but we fear they will be unheeded. 
They might be addressed to every New Eng- 
land state : 


The state should take possession of the entire 
White and Franconia mountain country, from 
Moosilauk to Kearsarge, from Chocorua and 
Sandwich Notch to Gorham. No rod of rail 
should be hereafter laid in the tract. Good per- 
manent wagon roads should be laid out among, 
along and over all the mountains,on whic 
would be the most superb drives in the worla. 
Lands might be leased for hotels and residencer, 
with strict. provisions against cutting timber. 
The whole country should be managed as a 
private estate. It would thus become, not only 
a permanent place of summer resort and resi- 
dence of ten times as many people as come 
here now, but it woulda be a source of large 
revenue to the state, paying directly an enor- 
mous intereston the actual money expended, 
and indirectly much larger revenues to the 
people of the state. There is nothing extrava- 
gantin this. It would have been thought ex- 
travagant 30 years ago to plan any railroad 
any where at an expense of 20 to 50 millions. 
If instead of seliing to lumber companies all 
her wild lands, for a trifling sum, New Hamp- 
sbire had 30 years ago, devoted $100,000 to 
acquiring possession of the whole mountain 
country, she would have to-day a property 
worth many millions. If she had gone steadi- 
ly on, improving it judiciously, it would have 
been now paying annually nearly as much as 
its total original cost. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 


NEW FORAGE CROP. 


A new variety of tares or vetches is being 
successfully tried. It comes from Hungary, 
and is called Vicia Multiplicata. It is sown in 
August, at the rate of 141 pounds per acre, 
mixed with 56 pounds of rye. In the early 
days of May, it yields rich and abundant cut- 
tings; the vigorous aftermath of the vetches is 
allowed to produce seed. 

CARE OF YOUNG PIGS. 


After a sow has littered, several farmers 
have the teeth of the young pigs examined, and 
whenever any of them are unusually long and 
pointed, cut or file them down on a& level with 
the jaw bone. This prevents the young, when 
sucking, from biting the mother—that which 
often drives the latter to devour them. It is a 
wise precaution to have the bedding, if soft 
straw, cut into short lengths, so as not to pen- 
etrate the eyes of the young nor adhere to the 
teats of the mother. Ifthe straw be too long 
or too plentiful, the litter may be smothered. 
Some hog-rearers run a rest, in wood, twelve 
inches high and nine from the wall of the cot, 
round the latter, so that the sow, on lying 
down, cannot crush the pigs. 


LEAVES AND ROOTS. 


Plants have two marked and different func- 
tions: the leaf-organs, by their green matter, 
when acted upon by the sun, decompose car- 
bonic acid and give off oxygen. This is a 
process of nutrition, since, by that decomposi- 
tion, the plant assimilates the carbon for its 
tissues. On the other hand, the branches, 
flowers, fruits and seed, absorb oxygen and 
emit carbonic acid. Respecting the roots, de 
Sanssure has laid down, in a general manner, 
that oxygen is indispensable to them. Messrs. 
Vesque and Deherain have concluded their ex- 
periments, showing that the roots must ind, in 
the atmosphere of the soil, oxygen, just as the 
leaves obtain it in theair. The root, however, 
disengages but little carbonic acid; this little is 
not due to any decomposition of the plant’s 
organs, but to the regular circulation of the gas 
in the plant. 

OATS. 


The question of the exciting property of oats, 
as a measure of their feeding value, is again 
being discussed. It is admitted that this stim- 
ulating or exciting virtue resides in the peri- 
carp of the grain, and is highly nitrogenous. It 
acts powerfully on the motor nerves. It exists 
in oats in a different degree, varying with the 
soil on which it grows. Black possess a great- 
er percentage of this stimulating substance than 
white oats. Crushing the grain lessens its 
stimulating action. The duration of the in- 
fluence of this exciting influence is estimated to 
be one half hour per each pound of whole 
grain. 

A NEW CROSS. 


Dr. L. Hecht has tried to produce a cereal by 
crossing wheat with rye, and thus obtain a 
grain with a tendency to ripen earlier, and per- 
haps, in suiting poor soils, might thereby en- 
hance their value. It was necessary artificially 
to impregnate its flower by opening carefully 
the flower capsule, and removing the stamina 
when green. When the pistils—left alone— 
were deemed fit for fecundation, the pollen of 
an ear of rye was shaken on them, the capsule 
carefully closed, and protected by a paper ring. 
The experimented-upon ear yielded ten grains 
of wheat. These were sown in autumn; nine 
germinated. The sowings were continued. Re- 
sults: some of the ears were naked, others 
bearded—the original wheat was the bearded 
Armstrong variety—but all resembled more 
the wheat than the rye. The seed stooled well. 
The experiment never can rank higher than a 
curiosity. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 


In 1869 Mege-Mouriez took out his first pat- 
ent in England, but it was only in 1873 that he 
really commenced the industrial preparation of 
margarine. When beef fat is deprived of its 
membranes, it is chopped and placed in a boil- 
er; one ton of suet to 66 gallons of water; 24 
pounds of carbonate of potash and the minced 
stomachs of sheep or pigs are added, when 
the mass, after 24 hours’ ebullition, separates 
into stearine and oleomargarine. The liquid 
is run off into linen sacs, but as the stearine re- 
quires a higher temperature to melt, it remains 
in the sacs, and is employed to make candles; 
the oleomargarine exudes, is collected in tin 
vases, and when cooled, washed and moulded, 
is sold as margarine. 

When destined for simili-butter, the mar- 
garine is mixed with ground-nut oil, in the pro- 
portion of 5 to 30 per cent, following the season ; 
to ten parts of this mixture are added four of 
uncreamed milk and the chopped raw udder, 
occasionally, of cows. The whole is rapidly 
whisked for two hours in a churn, and the but- 
ter, when taken off, is colored as usual. A 
quantity of real butter is added, according as a 
superior quality of the artificial article is de- 
manded. The product is nutritious, only its 
dealers generally desire to sell it as verita- 
ble butter. It is subjected in Paris to the 
same tax as the latter. Holland takes nearly 
all the fat of the Paris slaughter houses, and 
sends it back as artificial butter—but so marked. 

Paris. F. THoMAs. 





AFTER THE FAIRS WHAT ? 


It is worth considering whether the benefits 
of agricultural fairs accrue principally to those 
for whom these enterprises are designed, or 
whether they have not been merged into a 
means of subserving other interests. In many 
cases purely agricultural shows fail to be at- 
tractive even to farmers, and the management 
seem to be under the necessity of resorting 
to measures, to “draw the crowd,” which are as 
foreign to its avowed purpose as it is possible to 
conceive. 

There is need enough for the acquirement of 
mode! practices on many farms in every county, 
but expectations based on the belief that the leop- 
ard can change his spots, or the farmer with iron- 
clad notions will change them at sight of more 
perfect models, must alike be disappointed. A 
few farmers from motives purely agricultural 
will yet attend the fairs, but the rage for simple 
sight seeing has in the opinion of a correspon- 
dent of the Michigan Farmer usurped the 
place of the broader motive of striving to 
pattern after the perfect models on exhibition, 
and has left the fair to cater to the public de- 
mand for an annual show, which must be either 
sensational or exciting, to satisfy the gaping 
crowd. 

Fairs were once the pride of every farmer. 
They are now the glory of a town, and the pet 
of its business men. The drifting away from 
their original purpose and scope, has been 
effected by manufacturers and tradesmen, and 
if the farmer has lost his interest in the old 
regime, he should not complain if others make 
of it such an enterprise as the public at large 
seems to demand. If it does not serve his pur- 
pose, says the above correspondent, let him or- 





ganize his desires, andcome to the front with 
such a scheme as will satisfy the agricultural 
demand. 





POULTRY. 


TO PREPARE AND PACK POULTRY, 


FIG. 1—PACKING POULTRY. 


Let all poultry fast twelve hours previous to 
killing it, to insure empty crops. The highest 
prices are, other things being equal, paid for 
dry picked poultry. Be sure and remove all 
the pin feathers, as any left in give an untidy 
appearance that goes against the successful 
marketing of the birds. The best time to pick 
poultry without scalding it is while the birds 
are warm. 

As some markets require the fowls to be 
“drawn,” while others prefer them with the 
entrails undisturbed, each shipper ought to 
advise himself of the requirements of his own 
market. Boston markets require that the 
fowls be “drawn.” 

Do not pack the birds for transportation 
until they are quite cold. Place layers of long, 
clean straw between each layer of birds. Be- 
gin with covering the bottom of the box with a 
layer of straw. Now pick up a fowl, bend the 
head under and to one side of the breast bone, 
and lay it down flat on its breast, back up, the 
legs extended straight out behind, as shown in 
fig. 1. Lay the first bird in the left hand 
corner. With this beginning, lay a row across 
the box tothe right, and pack close, row by 
row, until only one row is left; then reverse 
the heads, laying them next the other end of 
the box, the feet under the previous row of 
heads. If there is a space left between the two 
last rows put in what birds will fit sideways. 
Fig. 2 illustrates the manner of packing in the 
box. Pack straw enough between the layers 
so that the fowls cannot touch, and so proceed 
until the box is completely filled. 





FIG. 2.—PACKING POULTRY. 

The Stockman, which recommends the above 
method, adds the following very sensible advice ; 
advice that if followed will save both shipper and 
contignee much annoyance and trouble. Hay- 
ing securely nailed down the cover of the box 
mark thereon the name or initials of the packer, 
the number of fowls and the variety; also 
mark on, in legible letters, the full name of 
the person or firm to whom the box and its 
contents are consigned, with street and num- 
ber. The receiver will know at a glance what 
the box contains, and does not have to unpack 
and handle its contents to find out. 





GEESE. 


Geese are hardier and easier to rear than tur- 
keys, and, if fat, bring a good price. Of the 
various breeds the Toulouse is the best known, 
and with the Embden, are the chief ones for 
commercial purposes. The Toulouse is also 
called the gray goose, because its plumage is of 
that color, while the Embden is called the 
white goose, its plumage being white through- 
out. The Toulouse are good layers and their 
flesh is tender, juicy and well flavored. They 
often reach an enormous weight. Their heavy 
bodies fit them for close cooping and they are 
easily confined by a low fence and will thrive 
on less water than other varieties of geese. 


TOULOUSE GEESE. 
To make goose keeping a paying business, 
however, a good sized pond, with a plentiful 
supply of water and pasturage, are indispen- 
sable. Provide these fowls with a house sepa- 
rate from other kinds and see that it is sup- 
plied regularly with clean straw. Geese must 
be kept out of the mowing grass and corn fields 
or they will soon do damage that will place 
them on the wrong side of the profit and lose 
column. 





FEEDING FOR MILK. 


Bulletin No. 27 from the Massachusetts ex- 
periment station presents some interesting 
accounts of feeding experiments, carried on 
with three cows in milk. The feeding was 
begun Oct. 1, 1886, and continued till April 24, 
1887. The feed consumed consisted of wheat 
bran, rye middlings, corn meal, gluten meal, 
hay, corn ensilage, dry corn fodder and car- 
rots, changing the messes and varying the 
quantities of the different foods with a view to 
determine the relative feeding value of each 
and the cost of the milk produced. 

Giuten meal is the residue of corn meal used 
for the manufacture of glucose, and contains a 
larger proportion of protein or flesh forming 
material than the pure corn meal, while the 
price makes it an economical substitute for 
other more common cattle foods. All grains 
or refuse feeding materials containing large 
proportions of protein are particularly valua- 
ble for feeding in connection with the coarse 
fodders of the farm, as corn fodder, grain straw 
or swamp hay. One object of the experiments 
was to learn how best to combine the propor- 
tions of rich and poor foods for the best 
economic results. 

The valuations of the various fodder articles 
given, based on the market prices in Amherst, 
are: good English hay, $15 per ton; dry corn 
stover, $5; corn meal, $23; gluten meal, $23; 
wheat bran, $20; rye middlings, $24; corn ensi- 
lage, $2.75, and carrots, $7.00. 

From the analyses given of the several foods, 
dry corn fodder would seem to be of equal 
value or greater even than English hay, for in a 
ton of hay we find 11324 Ibs. digestible while 
corn fodder contains of digestible matter 
13194 Ibs. We presume these figures apply to 
the quantity of food actually consumed by the 
cows, and not to the corn as gathered from the 
field, there being usually much more waste in 
corn fodder in the form of orts than in hay. 

At the prices named the food cost of the 





wilk obtained varied at different times and 
from different cows from .41 of a cent a quart 
to 1.96 of acent, nearly two cents. The aver- 
age cost was one cent and one-seventh of a cent 
per quart. These figures must be taken only 
for what they mean, the food cost. The care 
of cows, interest and depreciation are to be 
accounted for in addition, 

The figures certainly help us to learn why 
our farmers are not all bankrupted who con- 
tinue year after year to sell milk at the present 
low prices paid by the middle men. The food 
cost is low and much of the food is grown on 
the farm and finds a home market, and where 
the manure is retained for keeping up the fer- 
tility of the land. 

In summing up, Dr. Goessman draws the 
following conclusions from the trials as thus 
far carried : 

“The nutritive value of our dry corn fodder 
compares well with that of an average quality 
of English hay; the same may be said of good 
corn ensilage in place of from one-half to two- 
thirds of the customary amount of hay. 

“The nutritive value of our dry corn fodder 
(stover) and of a good corn ensilage, taking 
into consideration pound for pound of the dry 
vegetable matter they contain, has proved in 
our case fully equal, if not superior, to that of 
the average English hay. 

‘The nutritive feeding value of carrots, taking 
into consideration pound for pound of the dry 
matter they contain, exceeds that of the corn 
ensilage, as an ingredient of the daily diet in 
place of a part (1-2) of the hay fed. The con- 
clusions thus far stated are in full agreement 
with those pointed out in our earlier experi- 
ments. 

*-The influence of the various diets used, on 
the quality of the milk, seems to d¢pend ina 
controling degree on the constitutional charac- 
teristics of the animals on trial. The effect is 
not unfrequently in our case ihe reverse in 
different animals. 

**The yield of the milk decreased, although at 
a different rate, in the case of different animals, 
as time advanced. The shrinkage in the daily 
yield of milk amounted at the end of the entire 
experiment to from 3.2 quarts to 4.9 quarts in 
case of different cows. The gradual decline in 
the entire milk record of every cow is only once 
broken, namely during the sixth feeding period, 
Feb. 7th to Feb. 2lst, when the yield of milk 
shows an increase of from .7 to 1.9 quarts per 
day, as compared with that of the preceding 
period. This change for the better was noticed 
when ten pounds of hay and thirty-four pounds 
of carrots were used, under otherwise corre- 
sponding circumstances, as a substitute for five 
pounds of hay and twenty-nine pounds of corn 
ensilage; the amount of dry vegetable matter 
contained in the hay fed with roots, and in the 
hay fed with corn ensilage was practically the 
same in both instances. The feed of the sixth 
feeding period containing carrots as an ingre- 
dient is thus the most nutritive and also the 
most expensive. 

“The total cost of the feed consumed for the 
production of milk is lowest wherever corn 
fodder or corn ensilage have replaced in the 
whole orin part English hay, under otherwise 
corresponding circumstances. 

“The net cost of feed consumed for the pro- 
duction of one quart of milk during the various 
feeding periods varies as widely as from .34 
cts. to 1.6 cts.in case of the same cow. The 
net cost of the feed is obtained by deducting 
80 per cent of the value of the fertilizing con- 
stituents it contains. 

“‘The manurial value of the feed consumed 
during the entire feeding experiment, deducting 
20 per cent. for the amount of fertilizing con- 
stituents lost in the production of milk, is at 
current market rates in every instance more 
than equal to one-third of the original cost of 
the feed. 

“Two cows gained from 60 to 66 pounds in 
live weight during the trial; and one, the best 
milker, Dora, held practically its own from 
beginning to end.” 





THE SHEEP. 


Pumpkins are good feed for lambsin autumn. 
They will eat them tolerably well if broken up 
on a very clean and close sward. 


When the wool buyer comes round, the farm- 
er wishes he had looked after his sheep a little 
more closely, cut down the burr and briar 
bushes, and removed the tags in the spring.— 
Farm, Stock and Home. 


Sheep manure contains from ninety to ninety- 
five per cent of the plant food contained in the 
rations consumed. It is, therefore, a very rich 
fertilizer, as experience has shown. It is es- 
pecially rich in nitrogen in an available form, 
and for that reason is excellent for use as a 
starter in the hill for corn and potatoes. 


Ewes in fat condition previous to lambing 
should be scantily fed three weeks previous. 
See that the bowels are in a laxitive state, as con- 
stipation is always aggravated when parturi- 
tion takes place. Feed bran as a substitute for 
grain, with salt and a little flaxseed or oil 
meal, with plenty of good clean water and a 
nibble of grass if it can be had, or if cabbage 
can be had that is a good vegetable for sheep 
either before or after parturition.—P/ain Dealer. 

I select my choicest, earliest cut and finest 
hay for the sheep, also any with weeds or 
brush, as they particularly like bushes in win- 
ter. Clover hay is their especial delight, how- 
ever, I always find it necessary to separate, be- 
fore spring. some of the weaker ones from the 
main flock, and feed extra. I am now feeding 
such about a quart of corn each, in addition to 
what oats they eat with the rest, fed unthrashed 
in the straw. I find buckwheat is a real treat 
for a sheep that is poorly, or does not grind its 
feed well for some unknown reason, or gets on 
a downhill grade.—S. M. Palmer. 


As soon as ewes are in lamb remove them 
from the flock. Lambs should be kept by 
themselves. Corn is not a wholesome food for 
sheep and should be given sparingly. Good 
clover hay and some roots will keep sheep in 
excellent store condition. The small gain—if 
any—from regular grain feeding for a breed- 
ing flock will not pay for the food. Regular- 
ity in feeding is worth more to the flock than 2 
good deal of grain given by “fits and starts.” 
Sheep do wellin a well littered floor without 
removing the manure all the winter. All the 
manure is saved and the constant trampling 
keeps it from heating and fermenting. Forty 
or fifty sheep will make a large quantity of 
manure in this way and clover hay and bran 
cannot be turned into plant food in any cheaper 
or easier way. Pure air is indispensable, never 
mind the cold; sheep rather like zero weather 
with a good dry bed of straw and full bellies. 
—Rural New Yorker. 

Raising winter lambs is quite a business in 
Tompkins county, New York. Bucks are placed 
with the ewes in June and it is intended to have 
no lambs born after February. On the approach 
of cold weather the sheep are placed in warm 
barns, and fed clover hay and corn fodder. 
Their grain ration is corn, oil meal and wheat 
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bran mixed equally by weight, all they will eat 
—about two quarts a day each. In addition 
they have all the globe yellow beets they can 
eat. At Christmas the ewes are sheared, the 
shrinkage in wool from that to the usual shear- 
ing time being about 25 per cent. In January 
and on to March the lambs are sold and their 
carcasses weigh from thirty to forty-five pounds 
each. The first lambs sold bring $12 each, 
and gradually less until April when the price is 
not less than $7. They are “hog-dressed,” 
wrapped in clean, white muslin and then bur- 
laps, and shipped by express to New York City. 
Mr. G. Wilson, in the New York Tribune de- 
scribes the accommodations furnished by one 
grower who has 150 ewes. They are kept in the 
basement of his barn which is fully walled on 
one side, partly on two sides, and the other 
side and the portions above the wall are 
boarded, battened and lined with sheathing 
paper. The space is divided into compartments 
12x16, with an alley through the centre. Each 
pen will acccommodate twenty ewes. They 
have their separate hay-racks and feed-troughs. 
The temperature is kept at 50° by airshafts ex- 
tending up and through the roof of the barn; 
one is sufficient for four pens. A tank of run- 
ning water is in one corner and each pen of 
sheep is supplied with water in paiis. The 
area is well lighted by windows from three 
sides. The gates are made so high from the 
floor that the lambs can escape into the alley, 
where there are constantly feed trougts for 
them, supplied with the same grain ration the 
sheep have. 

The shepherd should beware of too warm and 
close housing, and of exposure of the feet to 
wet, sloppy, manure yards. Sheep are foolish, 
weak and generally unfortunate animals— 
when they are neglected—but they know some 
things. They will go in when it rains and lie 
out when it is fine, if the proper accommoda- 
tions are afforded for them. A correspondent 
of the New York Tribune who is a practical 
sheepkeeper writes: ‘‘My shed is closed at three 
sides and open to the south, and this open front 
has two sets of half-doors, one hanging from 
the top; the other to a joist four feet from the 
floor. The lower ones are always open, except 
when some unusual necessity requires them to 
be closed; the upper doors are closed in winter 
at all times when storms and heavy winds pre- 
vail, but otherwise are open. The sheep prefer 
ths open yard, but in wet weather go in under 
shelter. The roomy yard is closed in by a fence 
six feet high of three-inch pickets four inches 
apart and two barbed wires are run above the 
pickets from post to post to keep out t es- 
passers. I sleep without fear of dogs. This 
shelter is in a fifty-acre lot of open wocds and 
the sheep come up every afternoon for a little 
fodder or a few grains of corn.” 





AN IMITATION PAINT. 


A writer in Farm, Stock and Home recom- 
mends the following wash or imitation paint 
for coarse wood work, such as rough out- 
buildings and fences. It will look better 
than uncolored wood and has a degree of 
preserving quality, not equal however to good 
oil paint :— 

“For one barrel: Half bushel white lime, 3 
pecks hydraulic cement, 10 lbs. umber, 10 lbs. 
ochre, 1 Ib. Venetian red, quarter-pound lamp- 
black. Slake the lime; cut the lampblack with 
vinegar ; mix well together; add the cement and 
fill the barrel with water. Let stand twelve 
hours before using and stir frequently while 
putting on. This is of a light stony color, 
without the unpleasant glare of white. The 
color may be changed by adding more or less 
of the colors named, or other colors.” 





TWELVE GREAT CLASSES OF 
PLANTS. 


Twelve of the great classes of plants are clas- 
sified by botanists as follows: 

I. Crowfoot or Buttercup family—l. But- 
tercup. 2. Columbine. 3. Larkspur. 4. Black 
Snake-root. 5. Anemone. 6. Virgin’s Bower. 

II. Mustard family, or Crucifero—l. Wa- 
ter-Cress. 2. Mustard. 3. Shepherd’s Purse. 
4. Radish. 5. Turnip. 6. Sweet Alyssum. 

III. Pink family—1l. Pink or Carnation. 2. 
Soapwort. 3. Bladder Campion. 4. Corn 
Cockle. 5. Chick-weed. 6. Sand Wort. 

IV. Pulse family—l. Pea. 2. Bean. 3. 
Clover. 4. Locust. 5. Sensitive Plant. 6. 
Wild Indigo. 

V. Rose family—1l. Plum. 2. 
Five Finger. 4. Strawberry. 5. 
Rose. 

VI. Parseley family—l. Carrot. 2. Par- 
snip. 3. Poison Hemlock. 4. Sweet Cicely. 
5. Water Hemlock. 6. Black Snake-root. 

VII. Composite or Aster family—1l. Aster. 
2. Daisy. 3. Tansy. 4. Marigold. 5. Sun- 
flower. 6. Chamomile. 

VIII. Mint family—1l. Mint. 2. Thyme. 3. 
Sage. 4. Cat-Mint. 5. Horehound. 6. Skull 
Cap. 

IX. Nightshade family—l. Bitter-sweet. 2. 
Ground Cherry. 3. Tomato. 4. Potato. 65. 
Tobacco. 6. Thornapple or Jamestown Weed. 

X. Oak family—1l. Oak. 2. Chestnut. 3. 
Beech. 4. Filbert. 5. Iron-wood. 6. Chin- 
quapin. 

XI. 
Seal. 
Onion. 
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Cherry. 3. 
Bramble. 6. 


Lily family—l. Lily. 2. Solomon’s 
3. Asparagus. 4. Star of Bethlehem. 5. 
6. Garlic. 

XII. Grass family—l. Meadow Grass. 2. 
Wheat. 3. Barley. 4. Rye. 5. Oats. 6. 
Broom Corn. 





CHIPS AND SHAVINGS. 


GRANGE EXHIBITS AT FAIRS. 


The revival that has been going on among 
Connecticut farmers in grange work has been 
productive of good. It has incited a number 
of granges to make special exhibits at fairs. 
four granges made a special effort at the Tol- 
land county fair and made exhibits artistically 
arranged that were much admired and pro- 
nounced superior to anything of the kind ever 
before attempted. This co-operative effort is 
an excellent school for the younger members, 
or in fact for the older ones. 

GATHER THE LEAVES. 


If farmers have shade trees about their 
homes, and the one who has none is to be 
pitied, the fallen leaves should be collected and 
saved. They are excellent for bedding pur- 
poses, especially for swine and cattle, and for 
the want of something better are good to spread 
upon the ground where hens stand. 

WAITING FOR PROOF OF EXCELLENCE. 

A little time since an agricultural editor took 
exceptions to a paragraph recommending 
farmers to proceed with caution in the purchas- 
ing varieties of fruits that had not been suffi- 
ciently tested to prove their actual value. It 
would seem as though that advice was good; 
there is no call for farmers to rush headlong 
into the purchase of every new variety that 
comes along with even strong testimonials. At 
the Tolland county fair a plate of fine looking 





Keiffer pears that have been praised unremit- 
tingly for some little time past was exhibited, 
Several fruit growers were discussing the merits 
of the pear and the unanimous testimony was 
against it. Several cases were mentioned in 
which trees had been set and cultivated to 
bearing only to be cut down or regrafted. 
Sach cases may be rare, but asa general rule 
farmers do not care to be spending time in the 
setting of trees of little value; it would be 
better to let those who will try everything new, 
take the lead. 


FEEDING MOWING LANDS. 


This is the time of year when there is a 
strong temptation to feed mowing lands, when 
pasturage becomes short. But it is a mistake 
to closely graze the aftermath. This growth is 
sometimes so heavy as to require mowing which 
should be done so early as to allow a third 
growth of sufficient quantity to protect the 
surface and provide a mulch forthe next sea- 
son. With such a coating it is surprising how 
the effects of dry weather are resisted. With 
this mode of treatment mowing lands will con- 
tinue productive for a greater length of time 
and much easier than in any other way. An 
occasional top-dressing of manure will do very 
much in this line. Rather than to have mow- 
ing lands gnawed down to the very roots of 
the grass, exposing them to the worst effects of 
winter, farmers had better purchase food for 
their cattle, and in the end will discover that 
they have acted judiciously. 

GIVE THE BOYS A CHANCE. 

Farmers have had no little cause for com- 
plaint at the depredations of hunters who have 
trespassed upon their premises, regardless of 
the damage they might do to crops or fences. 
This they have attempted to remedy by legisla- 
tion, securing the passage of laws making it an 
offense for any one to enter upon the premises 
of another witha dog and gun. There has 
never been any objection to boys snaring the 
partridges that live in swamps and woods, but 
in some way the sporting characters have 
secured the passage of laws by which it is 
made an offence to purchase a snared bird, and 
in the second place the sale of birds outside of 
the state, Connecticut, is prohibited so that 
there is a pretty severe embargo placed upon 
the boys. The only way is for farmers to pay 
their respects to hunters if they attempt to en- 
ter upon their premises, and make it so uncom- 
fortable that there will bea stronger disposi- 
tion to respect the rights of the boys. 

Columbia, Conn. Wm. H. YEomaAnNs. 





HOME AND FARM. 


The problem “how to make the boys and 
girls love the home of their early lives’’ is far 
from finding a solution much as it is discussed. 
No one item will contain it, no single thing will 
alike impress all alike. If family ties are 
strong, the love of kindred can be urged and 
used to great advantage, moderate ambition is 
a prime factor. 
in some way distinguished, are like position 
and the love of kindred, inherent in mankind. 


It is a subject that should be often noted in all | 


farm papers, essays and discussions and often 
enough to keep the theme alive. The two para- 
graphs below from the Cornhili Magazine 
show how this thing works in Switzerland: 


“Since the application of the Code Napoleon | 


to Switzerland, families may be regarded rough- 


from a Swiss burgher, who in his own place has 
no superior, and who is eligble to the highest 
political offices of his national government, 
But I am fain to imagine that, over and above 
all these considerations, the romance of the 
Swiss mountains has something to do in creat. 
ing this attachment of their people to its soil.” 

The English are quite averse to giving any 
encouragement to the theory of equal inheri- 
tance to estates. I heard this theory discussed 
in the House of Commons in 1869 and though 
ably presented by some county members neither 
Bright nor Gladstone were in the least moved 
to favor an equal distribution of a parent's 
estate among the children. Now the Corhil] 
can say of family life in Switzerland. It 
would seem that it isin good part the owner- 
ship of land that has induced this favorable 
condition of things since Napoleon Code of 
1801. Great changes for the better are seen in 
France. I found the Swiss contented, poor as 
they are, beyond any notion I know of. 
is not wealth except the wealth love gives that 
enduces content. The New England farmers 
can get some light in this matter from the 
peasant and entire population as above. 

Three Rivers, Mass. 


So it 


SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


From the results of the past, and outlook 
for the future, I can do no less than endorse 
any measure looking to the establishment of 
co-operative dairying.—Z. A. Gilbert. 


F. O. Letcher of Southbridge informs us that 
an application of fresh cow dung to holes made 
by apple tree borers has in his experience 
proved effectual in removing these pests. 


I have never seen the time I have not been wel] 
paid; but that is not all, for by this system I 
have been able to do what otherwise would be 
impossible, maintain the fertility of my farm. 
—Hon. R. W. Ellis, Belfast. 


The only way that has met with general suc- 
cess in getting rid of Canada thistles is to pre- 
vent the tops from growing until the roots die 
of exhaustion, or in other words, until the 
plant dies from want of air and light.—Prairie 
Farmer. 


Mr. R.C. Hill of Milford says that on mak- 
ing an experimental application of Paris green 
to one side of an apple tree he found that the 
half to which he applied the solution was com- 
pletely cleared of the worms, leaving the other 
half as it was. 

Spinach is a winter plant, and provides early 





Wealth, and a desire to become | 


greens. The seed may be sown as late as 
November if the soil be warm. The ground 
should be rich and the seed sown rather 
thickly. A covering of leaves or straw during 
the winter would prove beneficial. 


The fruit-grower who sorts and barrels with 
care can afford to print or stamp his name on 
every barrel, and even to adopt a trade mark, 
and if his sorting be honestly made, and his 
| barrelling skilfully done, his name will go far 
| to sell the fruit at top prices.—Maine Farmer. 


Ethan Brooks of West Springfield in raising 
| grapes would cut off each year the old wood 
and leave the new canes for next year. There 
should not be too much vine on one root, as the 
| surplus wood draws the sap from the fruit. 
| The soil should not be too rich, as it tends to 
| make too much wood, 


ly as joint-stock companies, managed by the | 


parefits for the common benefit. 
that when both parents die, the estate will be 
divided into equal portions among the children, 
boys and girls alike. 
which is drawn from the estate by sons and 
daughters for extraordinary purposes, is debited 
against them. 
be a doctor, be anticipates his share in the 
eventual division. All labor expended by them 
on the estate is reckoned to their credit. If a 
boy stays at home and works like a farm-ser- 
vant, he acquires a future claim in proportion 
to his service rendered. It is for the interest 
of each member to pay off debts upon the prop- 
erty or to increase its value: Consequently, 


when a son goes out into the world, after his | 


education has been completed, it is expected of 
him to remit a portion of his earnings to the 
family fund. This stands in lieu of work he 


might have done at home, and also as a recog- | 
nition of his early rearing. The precise amount | 


to be thus contributed by individuals is deter- 


mined by feeling and instinct more than by any | 
The system cannot have the ex- | 


fixed rule. 
actitude of a mercantile concern; yet it approx- 
imaies to that standard. 
both sons and daughters in a Swiss family feel 
it their duty either to discharge personal func- 
tions in the home or else to send a part of their 
gains yearly back to the common stock. Not 
unfrequently a son gives the father or mother 
all that he has made for several years. If he 
has received advances from the family estate 
he applies his savings to the repayment of this 
loan. But the time comes when he thinks him- 
self justified in founding a private estate. Then 
he opens an account at the bank; and from that 
moment forward his expenditure is more eco- 
nomical], his profits sensibly increase. So im- 
portant is the principle laid down by Aristotle 
that social institutions depend upon the things 
men own and love as their particular posses- 
sions. 

“The relations in which Swiss people stand to 
their Gemeinde (Commune), and to their fam- 
ily, determine their conduct in a very remarka- 
ble degree. Whithersoever they go in the 
world, whatever occupation they engage in, 
they never lose that tie of interest, as well as of 
sympathy, whith binds them to their birth- 
place. It is there, if the worst comes to the 
worst, that they have rights of maintenance. It 
is there, that when the old folk die, they can 
reckon on some scrap or shred of the fields be- 
loved in boyhood. Consequently they only 
emigrate for a season, with the object of amass- 
ing capital; and after running adventures in all 
parts of Europe, they most frequently marry a 
woman in their own village. The Swiss rarely 
become colonists in our Anglo-Saxon sense of 
the word. They rarely build up large fortunes 
What they want to do is to make money, and to 
come back better off than their neighbors who 
stayed athome. They are modest in their de- 
sires, for a very moderate amount of wealth 
places them in a superior position among their 
kindred. Such being their scheme of conduct, 
they naturally prefer to take a home-bred girl 
for a wife. She will appreciate the goods of for- 
tune they have won; she will not be above the 
services demanded from a housekeeper. She 
will inherit something to be added to her hus- 
band’s property. With more ease and comfort 
than they enjoyed in boyhood, they look for- 
ward to renewing the old round of homely joys 
and duties. This abnegation of vulgar am- 
bitions, this piety for the past, this contentment 
with the solid things of the world, demand our 
respect. The social institutions of the commune 
and the family, as they are framed in Switzer- 
land, contribute largely to the state of things I 
have described. We must also make allowance 
for the sense of personal dignity, inalienable 


It is known | 


All money, therefore, | 


If a boy, for instance, elects to | 


The result is that | 


It is very poor economy to allow neat stock 
and horses to run in the pasture until and after 
very cold weather arrives, when the feed is 
either exhausted or has lost its nutritive quali- 
ties. The animals may look well and appear 
to have lost nothing in condition, but in reality 
cold and lack of proper food always do their 
work. 

Make farming pleasant, profitable and at- 
tractive, by introducing better stock, imple- 
ments, seeds and the best literature on this sub- 
ject. I do not blame any intelligent farmer’s 
son for deserting the old homestead, who is 
| day after day driven to follow a single obsti- 
nate mule or scrub horse and bull-tongue 
plow.—Cor. Country Gentleman. 


The venerable Peter Henderson says: ‘It is 
a great blunder to attempt grow vegetable crops 
| without the use of manures of the various 
kinds. I never yet saw soils of any kind that 
had borne a crop of vegetables that would pro- 
| duce as good a crop the next season without 
the use of manure, no matter how rich the soil 
may be thought to be.” 





Mr. Pratt of Danvers at an Essex institute, 
speaking of road breaking said: ‘“‘You cannot 
| getaman to spread gravel evenly unless he 

moves the whole load as the centre of the heap 
| is more compact and if only spread with a hoe 

will settle unevenly. Stones can be broken by 
hand and usually more cheaply than by ma- 
| chine, you must haul the stones to the crusber 
besides paying the expense of power and wear 
to the machine. A good form of road bed is 
26 feet width, rounded 8 inches in the middle.” 

A Castleton, Vt., correspondent of an ex- 
change says that: Some ten years go the owner 
of a farm in that town had a paralytic stroke 
that stopped his walking for life; all he could 
do was to sit in the house and direct his farm 
work. During the ten years he has educated 
his son, repaired and refurnished his house, im- 
proved his farm and added four thousand dol- 
lars to his property. There are hill farms in 
New England that are better investments than 
the prairie farms in the West. This suggests 
the query whether there are not other farms 
that would pay better if the owner was obliged 
to stop drudging and to do more thinking. 

I know of one farmer in this state who has in the 
last twenty years turned 100 acres of river-side 
swamp into a permanent mowing field. From 
it he cuts every year an immense quantity o! 
hay, the manure from which, fed to dairy cows, 
is doubling the productiveness of all his up- 
lands and demonstrating beyond any cavil that 
agriculture in New England gives opportunity 
for brains and energy to reap profits not infe- 
rior to those gained in any other business wbs*- 
ever. Determined continuity ot effort and 
faith in ourselves against the flouting Of fools, 
will carry us to victory in this fwendly strife 
with nature.—T. H. Hoskins, M. D., in Mirror 
and Farmer. 

One of the speakers at the meeting of the 
American Pomologica! society referred to the 
great difference ix results from the use of the 
commercial fertilizers of the same given analy- 
sis, and told this story as an illustration: The 
British government supplied its surgeons with 
a certain kind of phosphate medicine. On one 








occasion numerous reports came in that the 
medicine did not give the required results. On 
analysis the medicine proved to be properly 
compounded, and it was only by going to the 
factory and ascertaining that the phosphorus 
used came from Greenland rock instead of 
animal bones, as formerly, that the reason was 
discovered. Chemically the rock phosphate 
and the animal phosphate were alike; in their 
action upon the human system one was valua- 
ble, the other inert. 
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Womens Iuterests, 





There’s snap in the air 
There is ice on the brooks, 

And wild with excitement 
Are housewives and cooks. 


The seasoning is ready 
To make the mince pie, 
The turkey is strengthened, 
Thanksgiving is nigh. 


The older housekeepers who have 
roasted a regiment of turkeys and served 
them equipped with sauces, vegetables, 
puddings and pies may not take special 
interest in any directions for preparing 
the yearly feast. Yet there are new and 


without need of hastening the fire and burning 
it at the last. 

GuiazeEp Ham.—Soak the ham about twelve 
hours then trim any uneven edges, wipe dry 
and ‘cover the cut portion with a paste made of 
flour and hot water, lay it skin down in the 
dripping pan and add water enough to keep it 
from burning. Bake five hours or about twen- 
ty-five minutes to a pound. Baste now and 
then to prevent the flour crust from peeling off 
When -done peel” off the skin and remove the 
crust. Glaze by brushing well over with beaten 
egg then make a paste by allowing to each cup 
of powdered cracker enough milk to thicken 
and a teaspoonful of melted butter- Spread 
this evenly over the ham a quarter of an inch 
thick and set to brown in a moderate oven. 
Garnish with sliced pickled beet. 

Roast SPARE Rip.—Cover with a greased 
paper until it is about half done, then re- 
move it and dredge with flour; baste often with 
its own gravy. Just before taking it up sprin- 
kle thickly over the surface fine bread crumbs 
seasoned with powdered sage, pepper and salt 
and if liked a very small onion minced fine. 
Let it cook five minutes then baste once more. 
Skim the fat from the gravy, add one-half cup 
of hot {water, thicken with browned flour and 
and strain. This is aftera rule given by Marian 
Harland and is an improvement on the careless 
method by which some cooks dry and spoil 4 
nice spare rib. 


Mrs. Oliver Ames’ recipe for making 
mince meat will be just as popular this 








year as last and we know of no better rule 


Catarrh | 


May affect any portion of the body where the 
mucous membrane is found. But catarrh of 
the head is by far the most common, and the 
most liable to be neglected. It cannot be 
cured by local applications. Being a consti- 
tutional disease it requires 
Ringing a constitutional remedy like 
Noises Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, 
working through the blood, 
eradicates the impurity which causes and pro- 
motes the catarrh, and soon effects a perma- 
nent cure. At the same time Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla builds up the whole system, and makes 
one feel renewed in strength 
and health. If you suffer Impure 
from catarrh, be sure to 1 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Biood 
“I used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for catarrh, and 
received great relief and benefitfrom it. The 
catarrh was very disagreeable, especially in 
the winter, causing constant discharge from 


my nose, ringing noises 
Hood’s in my ears, and pains in 
. the back of my head. 
Sarsaparilla The effort to clear my 
head in the morning by hawking and spitting 
was painful. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave me 
relief immediately, while in time I was en- 
tirely cured. I am never without the medi- 
cine in my house as I think it 
is worth its weight in gold.” Cures 
Mrs. G. B. GIBs, 1029 Eighth 
8t., N. W., Washington, D. C. Catarrh 
**T was troubled with that annoying disease, 
nasal catarrh, and never found relief till 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” J. L. Rourt, 
Marksburg, Ky. N. B. Be sure to get 
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urinary 
is a fearful of 


Hunt’s Rem- 


Of the secretions and 


organs source 


disease and death. 
edy is an absolute regulator and 
cure, and has saved the lives of 


thousands. Sold by all apothe- 


ries and dealers. 


The Granite State Evaporator 


Still takes the lead as a Sugar Making Apparatus. 
its low price, great durability, and small liabilit 
to injury by use, should make it a favorite with all. 
se Agents Wanted. Send for Circulars. 
Address, P. E. FOX, MARLow, N. H. 


IRON TURBINE 
> WIND ENGINE. 


Light, 
Strong, 
Durable 


‘ Is more durable and powerfu! than 
7 eny other engine made. Will not 
shrink,swell, warp, or rattle. Also the 


BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
Double-acting. Non freezing. Drive 
well material of every description. 
Wells sunk in earth or rock. 
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BAILEY’S a) 
RUBBER BATH AND | 
FLESH BRUSH. | 


ALLL 


It is made from pure 
Para rubber, and being 
perfectly fiexibie fits = 

# every motion of the & 
hand to the body. For & 
Rheumatism, Neural- &= 
gia, Stiff Joints. etc., it & 
is invaluable. Sent by = 
mail on receiptofprice, = 
$1.50. 
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6. J, BAILEY & 00,, 
ud Manufacturers. 
2 No. I3@ PEARL ST., |; 
= Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


American and Foreign 
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TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1857. 
C. J. Bailey & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs :—The Rubber Bath Brushes bought of 
you please us all at home very much indeed. The 
children greatly prefer them to sponges, when tak- 
ing their baths. They are agreeable to use, and 
admit of the most thorough cleansing. They are 
worth their cost for the luxury they afford, even for 
afew baths. Very truly yours, MOSES KING, 

Vice Pres’t Rand, Avery & Co. 


165 High Street, Boston, Oct. 11, 1887. 
Messrs. C. J. Bailey & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :—The Rubber Bath Brush purchased 
of you has been used by an invalid and has proved 
of inestimable value. Withit an improved circu- 
lation has been — d without injuring or irri. 
tating a most delicate skin, and it would seem that 
it is a most indispensable article for the sick-room 
as wellasthe bath. Yours very truly, 
R. C. HARRIS. 


CLEAN HANDS! 


For every one, no matter what the occupation, by 
using our patent 


RUBBER 
TOILET BRUSH 


“SN PAFAPPLIED FOR 


rT wal il inl 
¢ 
TTT 
il HME 
It removes Ink, Tar, Grease, Paint, [ron Stains, 
and in fact everything foreign to the color of the 
skin, simply by using with soap and water. It 
never becomes foul or curries any contagion, and 
will not injure the most delicate skin, as is done by 
the use of pomace stone, bristle brushes, etc. Prin- 
ters, Pcnmen, Typewriters, Blacksmiths, Machin. 
ists, Shoemakers, Painters, Farmers, and a!l whose 
hands are stained by their labor, can cleanse them 
easily without rupturing or weakening the skin. @&@ 
Price, 25 Cents each. Send us Postal note and 
we will forward by mail. C.J. BAILEY &CO., 
Mfrs., 732 Pearl St., Boston, Mass, Agts. wanted. 
For sale by all Druggists, Stationers and Dealers 
in Toilet Goods. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold byalldruggists. $1; sixfor #5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mase, 


than this as contributed to the Woman | 


Suffrage Cook-book. The recipe reads : | 34 Oiiver St., Boston, Mass 


Fancy Work Department, 
Edited by EvA M. NILES, the 
leading American authority on 
Fancy Needle Work Designs. 


Humorous Column, 
Edited by 8. W. Foss, the well- 
known contributor to all leading 


inexperienced cooks who, this Thanks- 
giving, will undertake to prepare a dinner 





which ‘‘his folks” shall partake of with 
“satisfaction, even the much dreaded 

mother-in-law, but it is more than likely 

that the latter will sympathize with the 
nervous young wife in any failure and 
praise her successes. 

The young folks who ‘‘go home” on 
this day—and there is but one earthly 
home so long as father or mother are 
living—should bear in mind that the 
mother who thought nothing of cooking 
daily for a dozen when they were all 
children, now feels overweighted with the 
responsibility of preparing for their home 
coming with sons and daughters-in-law. 
The lively little grandchildren, though 
she loves them as her own, take her mind 
from her plans of work and delay every 
step. 

The grandmother needs help as much 
as the young wife and all should make it 
a point to help a little and make the day 
one of general enjoyment. 

It is not now considered the right thing 
to overload a plate with more food than 
can be eaten and too many good things 
are usually set before us on this day to 
allow of little more than tasting of each. 
It is noticeable that few people suffer from 
indigestion after their thanksgiving dinner. 
Deliberation in eating combined with 
laughter and merriment give the dyspep- 
tic for the time, a good digestion. It 
was the old custom to place all the viands 
upon the table, and to begin the dinner 
with the turkey and the accompanying 
vegetables. It io appropriate to follow 

the old way leaving the modern style of 
serving a dinner in courses to every-day 
occasions if we like. 

In many homes the thanksgiving break- 
fast is of as much account as the dinner 
although the dishes are less in number. 
Chicken is usually served in a pie or 
broiled; baked sweet or white potatoes, 
cider apple sauce, white and brown bread, 
with coffee and real cream. form a good 
and suflicient bill of fare. The following 
is a good way to make the chicken pie :— 

CuickeN Pre.—Boil the chickens in just 
water enough to cover them, and when tender 
take out and carve as if for the tabie. Remove 
the skin if it is very thick. Have ready a deep 
baking dish lined with a thick paste, rolling it 
about twice as thick as for common fruit pies. 
Sprinkle each Jayer of chicken with a little salt 
and pepper and flour. Fill the dish nearly full 
with the liquor in which the chickens were 
boiled, adding a little butter if liked. Cover 
with an upper crust closing the edges very 
carefully and ornamenting the top with leaves 
cut from the paste. 

Do not omit to cut a piece from the 
upper crust as severe sickness frequently 
follows eating a pie which had no opening 
in the crust or had become closed by the 
rising of the paste in cooking. A good 
crust for chicken pies is made by taking 
the proportions of one quart of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one of soda, two of 
cream-tartar, one pint of sweet milk and 
a cup of butter. Mix as for short cake. 

Brown Breapv.—Two cups of Indian meal, 
two cups of rye meal, one cup of flour, one- 
halt cup of molasses, one and one-half pints of 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful of soda, one table- 
spoonful of vinegar. Add the vinegar the last 
thing. Pour into a mold and steam three hours. 
Remove the lid and set in the oven ten minutes. 

For the dinner any or all of the follow- 
ing list are timely: Roast turkey, cran- 
berry sauce; glazed ham, apple jelly; 
baked spare-rib, apple sauce ; mashed po- 
tatoes and turnips, canned tomatoes and 
corn, sweet potatoes, boiled onions and 
squash; brown bread and white rolls; 
boiled tongue, pressed corned beef; celery 
and cold slaw; sweet and sour pickles; 
mince, pumpkin and apple pies with cheese ; 
plum and boiled Indian pudding; fruit 
cake, white cake and old-fashioned raised 
cake; apples, raisins and nuts; tea and 
coffee. 

CRANBERRY SAUCE.—To one quart of berries 
add one pint of sugar, and one-half pint of wa- 
ter. Cook together about fifteen minutes then 
rub through a sieve and pour into small cups 
to mould. By adding the sugar at first the 
berries retain their color better than if cooked 
without. 

Roast Turkey.—After drawing and rinsing 
the turkey in several waters prepare a dressing 
by using to three gills of bread crumbs from 
the soft portion of a loaf, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one of sage, a little pepper and a piece of 
butter half as large as an egg; then add a 
spoonful or two of milk to moisten it. If liked 
an egg may be added. Roast slowly and baste 
often. Be sure to give it plenty of time to cook 


Order the choicest rump steak say a piece 
weighing four and one-half pounds which will 
boilfdown to about two pounds. Two pounds 
of meat chopped fine, four and one-half pounds 
of apple chopped fine, three-quarters pound of 
suet, also chopped fine, four and one-half heap- 
ing tablespoonful of powdered cinnamon, one 
heaping tablespoonful of powdered clove, three 
and one-half pounds of sugar, three nutmegs 
grated fine, three pounds of raisins, boiled 
until very tender. Mix the mince well, adding 
a coffee cup or more of the raisin liquor and 
peach-pickle vinegar or any choice sweet pickle 
juice until the meat is sufficiently moist. Re- 
serve a few of the boiled raisins to lay over the 
pies with small bits of butter before putting on 
the upper crust. More spice can be added to 
suit the taste if required. 

STEAMED INDIAN PuppING.—One pint of 
sifted Indian meal, one-half pint of unsifted 
rye meal, one pint of sour milk, three table 
spoonfuls of molasses, one teaspoonful of sait 
and one large teaspoonful of soda. Mix all the 
ingredients together excepting the soda which 
is to be dissolved in a little boiling water and 
stirred well into the mixture. Add one-half 
cup of raisins rolled in flour. Steam in a tin 
mould about four hours. 

SAUCE FOR THE PuppDING.—One cup of mo- 
lasses, one-half cup of water, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, a scant half teaspoonful of cin- 
namon or nutmegs, one-quarter teaspoont{ul of 
salt, three tablespounfuls of vinegar. Boil all 
together twenty minutes. 

Pitum Puppinc.—A pound of bread or six 
large crackers rolled fine, one quart of milk, 
six eggs, a tablespoonful of flour, a cup of su- 
gar, one nutmeg, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
one-half teaspoonful of clove, a piece of butter 
the size of an egg, the same quantity of chopped 
suet and a pound of raisins. Boil the milk, 
soak the bread over night in it, then the other 
ingredients will mix with it readily. Boil four 
hours in a pudding mold. Serve with a rich 
sauce. 

Lemon Savce.—Cream one heaping cup of 
sugar with a scant half cup of butter; add one 
egg beaten light, a teaspoonful of nutmeg and 
the juice with haif the grated peel of one 
lemon. Beat hard five minutes then add three 
tablespoons of hot water one at a time. Pour 
into a small tin pail and set in the top of the 
teakettle which must be kept boiling until the 
sauce is heated but it must not boii. Stir con- 
stanily. 





THE OLD FARM KITCHEN. 


From that excellent publication Good House- 
keeping which is doing much to render home 
and house-keeping pleasant, we take this de- 
scription of an old time kitchen, such as yet 
exists in somecountry homes and is well 
remembered by others than the writer who so 
pleasantly describes it. She says: 

It seems to me that the pleasantest room of 
every farm-house is or should be the kitchen; 
for it is the room in which most farmers’ wives 
spend the best hours of their best days, and it 
is the room that farm-boiu children remember 
most vividly in after years, bringing up more 
and more frequently its succulent associations 
as time passes. I remember a kitchen—large 
and low, with smoky walls, bare white floor, 
and wide, low windows—that used to seem the 
best place in the world. The heart of the place 
was the great, roaring stove, with its singing, 
dancing kettles and simmering pots, and its 
generous oven, that took in the pies and cakes 
in a sloppy or soggy condition and sent them 
out browned to aturn. Ob! the big loaves of 
bread and “riz” cake that used to be evolved 
from that oven and ranged in their “swaddling 
clothes” on the wide pantry shelves, and the 
wrinkled custard and pumpkin pies, the apple 
pies, the peach pies, and juicy “Injun” pud- 
dings that came forth from its magic recesses! 
What oven is there now-a-days that can turna 
roast of beef, a leg of mutton, a turkey, ora 
brace of chickens, to sucha brown crispness, 
suggestive of latent, juicy succulence? Who 
can bake a ham, a dish of pork and beans, or a 
spare-rib, as they used to be baked in that 
stove? No one,I am sure, except some effi- 
cient farmer’s wife who cooks for hungry girls 
and boys. Behind the stove was the wood-box, 
that had atrick of getting empty at inoppor- 
tune times—not that any time was opportune! 
—when it always devolved upon me to make 
good the defiviency. The old box was bruised 
and gouged from the “chunks” that had been 
dropped into it with vindictive energy, and I, 
I fear, I added to those scars when I put each 
stick emphatically in its place. The whole 
household was advised of the fact when I per- 
formed one of these Herculean labors, and 
sympathized acutely with the resonant remon- 
strances of the wood-box. 

Under the windows was the long work-table, 
on which were ranged on baking-days all the 
ingredients that go to make up various delecta- 
ble cakes, puddings, and pies. On such days I 
watched operations from some safe vantage 
ground, usually about midway between the 
raisin-box and the heaps of freshly baked 
cookies, and followed with interest the evolu- 
tion of the ginger-cookies from the sheets of 
golden dough on the moulding-board. 

Along one side of the kitchen were the high, 
broad cup-boards, where were kept the dishes, 
while across the room, by the chimney, was 





“100 Doses One Dolla: 


and arnica bottle clinked ominously against the 
peppermint bottle, as though they were junket- 
ing slyly together. On the upper shelves were 
papers of flower-seeds and bulbs, and bundles 
of dried herbs—catnip and sage, and penny- 
royal and mint. Near the closet was a shelf, 
on which an old clock stood, ticking witha 
comfortable, contented clack that would have 
made a desert home-like and cheerful. The 
only faults the clock had were lagging in getting 
up to the dinner hour and the supper hour, and 
getting to the breakfast hour far too soon. 

Beneath the clock shelf, just where the old 
time-piece’s lullaby was most audible, was a 
wide, chintz-covered lounge, where a wise, 
blinking old cat usually lay when the place was 
unoccupied by human snoozers. It makes me 
sleepy to think of that cozy corner! I used to 
lie there with some pleasant book on chilly 
autumn afternoons, when the sun shone in 
broad, amber bars through the low windows 
and broke inshimmering waves on the floor. 
The only sounds in the old house were the 
ticking of the clock, the purring of the cat | 
beside me, the faint creaking of a cricketin | 
some distant room, the whistling of the wind | 
around the corners, and the occasional blast | 
which some knightly rooster blew just outside | 
the postern-door; the yellow light shone slant- | 
wise across the russet grass outside, the leaves | 
dripped down from the apple trees, the crimson 
sprays of woodbine swayed inthe wind, and | 
the pages before me were glorified with the 
beauty of he day. When I closed my book, 
the dingy walls were transfigured with level» 
rosy sunbeams, a robin sang its plaintive ves- | 
per-song in the oaks under the glowing sky, 
and, in a happy, dreamy stillness, I watched 
the day draw to an end. 





| 





THE EXCUSING HOSTESS. 


If you are fond of careless housekeeping, it is 
entirely your own affair, but to impress it on 
your guests is an experiment you will not find 
successful, for they will not stand it often. The | 
excusing hostess is particularly annoying at | 
meals, and often obliges her guests to eat of un- 
savory, or ill-cooked dishes, in the effort to 
save the feelings of one whe deserves little (or 
no) consideration. Unless you eat extrava- 
gantly, she is sure the meal is ‘‘badly prepared,” 
“not to your taste,” ‘‘overdone,” “underdone,” | 
and she “just knows you will starve.” 

Don’t make people at your table eat more 
than they wish to; particularly don’t urge on | 
them anything that is one atom questionable, 
by debating its merit, and so sending a chal- 
lenge to a polite person to accept more of it (as 
a proof of its superior quality) than is agreea- 
ble or profitable. Even if an entire meal should 
prove a failure, it is better to order it quietly 
away than toloadthe stomach of your victim 
with uneatable food. The temporary discom- 
fort of being a little unsatisfied is soon cured, 
while eating of indigestible food carries its re- 
minder in physical suffering for several days.— 
Good Housekeeping. 








A clever woman who has been living with 
her husband out in the fashion-forsaken regions 
of Honolulu, made for a four-year-old daughter 
a blue cashmere dress with a front of strange 
passementerie. So the mother was asked if 
that pretty trimming was a product of Hono- 
lulu. She explained that among her effects out 
there she had found a few gross of brass cur 
tain rings. She crocheted over them a cover- 
ing of blue twist, sewed them together, and in 
each ring hung a bean carefully covered with 
crochet work. The whole front of the little 
dress was decorated with this trimming. The 
ingenious woman had also triumphed over 
Honolulu inadequacies by having a fine wrap 
trimmed with feathers. She had taken a strip 
of lace, put the top of every feather through a 
mesh and taken a stitch through it on the 
wrong side. Afterward she had put a ribbon 
backing on with gum tragacanth. Nobody 
ever saw feather trimming so well made or so 
handsome. 





Few persons use cheese as food or value it 
for its nutritive worth alone. They class 
cheese among the appetizers or condiments. 
They use it with biscuit and pastry, as they do 
pickles, jelly, sauce and cress with their meat 
and fish. Cheese is toapple or mince pie what 
sauce is to pudding, dressing to roast turkey, 
horse-radish to bacon, tomato catchup to boiled 
mutton, and mustard to roast pork. It is an 
accompaniment or relish. It is eaten on ac- 
count of its agreeable flavor, and not because it 
is valuable as food. 





The gifted woman, Pundita Ramabai, tells 
that in India the Hindoo women suffer such 
agonies of tyranny that they sometimes delib- 
erately choose the path of sin, on the ground 
that it will lead to hell, where they will be sep- 
arated from their husbands, whereas virtue 
would only lead to heaven and reunion. 





Very pretty effects are produced on heavy 
linen bed coverings by applying the pretty 
floral designs cut from cretonne and button- 
holed on to the linen with the same shade of 
embroidery silk. 
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There will be rejoicing all over the 
country because of the decision of the 
United States supreme court, declaring in- 
valid the patents on driven wells, and put- 
ting an end to the further collection of 
royalties. 





The friends of Wm. H. Earle, ex-mas- 
ter of the State grange, the recent prohi- 
bitionist candidate for governor, will be 
glad to know that his vote was 28 per 
cent more than the prohibitory vote of last 
year. 





The cares and perplexities of editorial 
work are lightened by such letters as one 
received this week from which we make the 
following extract, showing the good the 
paper has done. A subscriber in remit- 
ting says: ‘‘] am a young man and in debt 
for a farm and would have been discour- 
aged if it had not been for your paper. I 
think it is the best agricultural paper I 
ever read.” We hope our friend will be- 
fore many years get his debt paid and have 
a handsome surplus. 





An article has recently come to our no- 
tice, which in one place, criticising mo. 
nopolies, says: ‘‘All the necessities of life 
are now controlled by soulless and merce- 
nary combinations.” In another place, 
urging the farmers to combine it says: 
‘‘Cooperation is the basis of all successful 
business.” Here isan inconsistency. Co- 
operation carried to its ultimatum means 
monopoly. The great social and financial 
problem of the present day is to be 
solved—not by abusing monopolies—but 
by some plan for controlling them so that 
the strength of union shall be used only to 
serve the public. 





Mr. Noyes and his associates have 
shown a commendable degree of enter- 
prise in establishing their Saturday morn- 
ing farmer’s gatherings. The meetings are 
public and free to all, and except when 
the advertised speakers occupy the full 
time, free discussion is encouraged. Spec- 
ial effort has been made to get brief 
reports or notices of the meetings in the 
newspapers, the Ploughman claiming to 
itself the sole right of publishing phono- 
graphic reports, which often weary the 
reader with superfluous wordiness. 

The New ENGLAND FarMer is the only 
agricultural or other newspaper that has 
reported these meetings with an endeavor 
to give all the meat and grain without the 
bone and chaff. Its agricultural editor has 
been repeatedly informed that his pres- 
ence was not desired, and at times ordered 
to leave the hall, as have other of our 
reporters, Mr. Noyes claiming that the 
meetings were of a private character; but 
the claim not working quite satisfactorily, 
he has thought better of it, and this year 
sent the agricultural editor a special invi- 
tation to be present at the ‘‘opening,” 
which was cheerfully accepted, with the 
assurance added that we would aid to the 
best of our ability and to the extent of 
our large circulation in sowing the good 
seed broadcast over New England. Full 
reports of the essential features of the 
gatherings will appear in these columns, 
the week following each meeting. 





At the banquet of the Boston Press 
Club Saturday night, there was something 
of a discussion over the question of signed 
articles in newspapers—able journalists 
taking each side of the controversy. The 
query arises in our mind whether or not 
both sides may be right, as in the ancient 
case of the gold and silver shield. We 
confess to a growing belief—and practice 
—in having more signed articles than for- 
merly. We can see no sense in buying 
meritorious essays on a variety of subjects 
from different persons—as do some of our 
exchanges—and printing them anony- 
mously as editorials ; but like all good things 
the signing of matter may be overdone or 
carried too far. A newspaper should have 
an individuality, a policy, and a mission ; 
and when the paper speaks no one knows 
or cares—and it is no one’s business—who 
indicted that particular paragraph. It is 
the same when an ordinary report or news 
item is published. But when an article 
contains a vigorous personality or merit of 
its own, or when it relates experience that 
only an individual could have, then the 
public has a justifiable curiosity to know 
who wrote that, and the credit of it should 
be divided between the author and pub- 
lisher. This explains why we attach the 








written initials to some of the matter from 
even the editors. When it gives a person’s 
own experiences or experiments, when it 
tells of his travels and his impressions of 
what he saw, when it shows much personal 
research or igvestigation, or when it ex- 
presses opinions more of an individual 
than a paper, when the author writes in a 
familiar vein, or gives rein to personal pe- 
culiarities of style—then the article should 
be credited to its author. 





Capital punishment, in our judgment, is 
open to serious objections ; but if hanging 
is ever advisable it was in the case of the 
men who coming to this country with un- 
American ideas, preached rioting, manu- 
factured dynamite bombs, and threw them 
into a crowd, killing a number of police- 
men. But while the majesty of the law 
was vindicated, and the state has said that 
such ideas are out of place on American 
soil, it will be well for good citizens care- 
fully to study the situation and see if there 
any laws or customs which bear unjustly 
on any class of the people, thereby ren- 
dering them susceptible to such heretical 
political science. A cold or hungry man 
is never a logical reasoner and is liable to 
be influenced by any smoothly presented 
plan for reconstructing society so as to 
promise to give him all that he wants. 
As long as there is intemperance, specula- 
tion in the necessities of life, or any op- 
portunities for one person to make money 
at the expense of others, there will be 
favorable conditions to receive the teach- 
ings of anarchists. Capitalists too must 
learn to realize their responsibilities. A 
man who has honestly acquired his hun- 
dreds of thousands, or millions, so far as 


mere political economy goes has a right to 


do as he pleases with his property, provid- 
ed he invests in nothing that is dangerous 
to his fellow men; but moral science— 
which is entirely distinct from, but closely 
entwined with, political economy—steps 
in and says this great fortune is a trust 
bringing certain responsibilities. Within 
arecent time Mr. Frederick H. Rindge 
has presented the city of Cambridge with 
a site for a High School building, a City 
Hall and a completely equipped Industrial 
School for boys; Mr. Jonas Clarke of 
Worcester has founded a university; a 
town hall has been given to Hopedale, a 
library building to Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
and a library to Lexington, and a seaside 
institute has been built for their employees 
by a wealthy corset firm of Bridgeport. 
All these donations come from persons who 
appreciated their moral obligation to their 
fellow men, and will be for all time 
permanent bulwarks against anarchy or 
any form of disorder. 








REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
THE ANARCHISTS. 

The condemned anarchists were hung in Chi- 
cago last Friday without any disturbance. They 
maintained their role of martyrs to the end, re- 
fusing any religious rites, singing the Marsel- 
laise and shouting their anarchist watchwords 
even on the scaffold. The funerals took place 
Sunday and were free from any riotous out- 
breaks, though there had been serious fears of 
such. The Turners, singing societies and 
trades unions marched in procession, forming 
an imposing parade. It is estimated that 
the bodies were viewed by from 4000 to 5000 
people. On Sunday many clergymen preached 
on the subject, enforcing the lessons drawn from 
the lawless actions of the anarchists. On the 
other hand, many meetings in sympathy with 
them were also held, at which it was asserted 
tbat these men died as martyrs to the cause of 
free speech and as victims to a capitalist con- 
spiracy, aided by a servile press. Johann Most 
laid himself open to another indictment for ut- 
tering seditious language and inciting riot. His 
furious harangue was heard by several de- 
tectives, one of whom took a stenographic re- 
port of the speech. A transcript of Most’s 
speech, with other valuable information, has 
been presented to the district attorney. 

FOREIGN. 


London had a serious riot Sunday, caused by 
a determined attempt on the part of the radical 
and liberal societies of London to hold a meet- 
ing in Trafalgar square, in defiance of a pro- 
clamation issued by Sir Charles Warren, the 
commissioner of the metropolitan police. In 
the conflict some 250 persons were injured, in- 
cluding forty of the police. The next day sev- 
enty-five men who were arrested for taking 
part in the disturbances were arraigned in the 
police court. Many were fined, while others 
were sentenced to from four to six months’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor. The scene in Tra- 
falgar square during the riot was unprecedent- 
ed. Four thousand police were on hand, and 
the people in the vicinity numbered 100,000. 
Gladstone and Bradlaugh have both counselled 
obedience to the law. 

The Irish question still engrosses much atten- 
tion. William O’Brien refused to wear a con- 
vict suit. He was therefore put on bread and 
water until the state of his health compelled his 
removal from a dark cell to the hospital. On 
Friday night, while asleep, his clothes were 
removed and replaced by a prison suit. The 
ardent home ruler thereupon refused to dress 
himself, and if he persists in this refusal, he 
will have to keep to his couch the remainder of 
his term of three months. Lord Mayor Sulli- 
van of Dublin is also a candidate for an Irish 
cell, as are several members of parliament. 
Some of the Irish are refusing to pay their 
rent as long as O’Brien is imprisoned. 

France is in a state of unrest, occasioned by 
the rascality of the president’s son in-law. 
The indications are that the scandal about the 
sale of decorations may lead to the resignation 
of President Grevy and the upsetting of the 
present ministry. 

The eyes of the world turn sadly towards 
Germany where the eldest son and heir of the 
old emperor is suffering with what is now ad- 
mitted to be cancer in the throat. 

FISHERY NEGOTIATIONS. 


Hon. Joseph Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Tupper, representing Great Britain, and Pres- 
ident Angell and William I. Putnam, the 
United States commissioners, will begin ne- 
gotiations about November 20. It looks 
now as though the negotiations would take 
a broad range. Sir Charles Tupper is said 
to have some proposition respecting commer- 
cial reciprocity, or, at all events, with exact 
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information as to the ree] desires of the Cana. 
dians on this head. It will be evident to the 
negotiators on both sides that any settlement 
which is confined merely to the fisheries ques- 
tion must be tentative and temporary, for the 
trouble “underneath all is more one of tariff 
than fisheries. Edward Atkinson of Boston sug- 
gests a settlement of the “‘fisheries question” by 
the purchase by the United States of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, on the basis of their proportion of the 
Canadian national debt, or about $50,000,000. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

The Vermont cattle commissioners have 
raised the quarantine of the towns of Orwell 
and Benson except as to certain farms and 
herds. 

At a sale of thoroughbred horses in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Nov. 15, 92 animals were disposed of 
at an average of $445 each. The highest priced 
was Goetha, a chestnut yearling filly, $10,000. 

Fire recently consumed a house and barn be- 
longing to Albert Jones in Sheldon, Vt., and the 
farm buildings of David Jewett of Whitefield, 
Me., including household effects and 30 tons of 
hay. Insurance $600. 

The election of Col. George W. Hooker as 
president of the Vermont agricultural society 
will, it is thought, bring the next state fair to 
Brattleboro. The secretary of the society is 
Henry Clark of Rutland; treasurer, Joseph C. 
Parker of Quechee. 

Mrs. Q. M. Morgan of Warwick, Mass., has a 
cow 7 years old, Holstein and Jersey breed, 
which came in the 15th of last Janury. From 
that time to the 2d cf November she has made 
262 pounds of butter and sold 167 quarts of 
milk besides using all the milk wanted in the 
family of six, eating milk once a day. 

A regular meeting of the trustees of the 
Plymouth county agricultural society was held 
in Brockton, Tuesday. It was voted to holda 
farmers’ institute at Grand Army Hall Decem- 
ber 21, at which time the secretaries of the 
State agricultural boards of Massachuseetts 
and Rhode Island, respectively, will be present 
and address the meeting. 

The Franklin, Mass., Farmers’ club,—presi- 
dent, A. A. Fletcher; secretary, William E. 
Nason,—met Nov. 14 with C. M. Allen and dis- 
cussed the past, present and future of agricul- 
ture. The announcements for the baiance of 
the year are: Nov. 26—S. C. Bourne; “Horti- 
culture.” Dec. 12—J. L. Fisher; “The Can 
ning Industry.” 

A well-to-do farmer near Montreal has suf- 





morning he found 10 cows lying dead. An in- 
vestigation showed that the cattle had been 
poisoned. He had also lost a large number of 
sheep and swine. The climax was capped one 
day last week, when he himself was seized with 
fits of vomiting. It was found that he had 
been poisoned by paris green 


Sunderland, Mass :—Onions are still rising, 
$1.00 a bushel is asked for now. All kinds of 
vegetables are scarce, celery and cabbage being 
out of the market. 
quite plenty. Pigs are still scarce. Turkeys 
and chickens are plenty. Help, both male and 
female, is scarce and high wages are paid. F. 
H. Williams lost a valuable cow last week, 
found dead in the pasture. Much fall plowing 
is done, our people have learned by experience, 
that it is better to plow land for spring planting 
in the fall than in the spring. 


The following is the list ofthe coming meet- 
ings of the South Bristo), Mass., Farmers’ club; 


Nov. 26th—C. C. Reed, chemist of Clark’s 
Cove Guano Co.; subject, ““Main constituents 
of plant food, their sources and specific func- 
tions.” ¢ 

Dec. 10th—William H. Bowker, president 
of Bowker Fertilizer Co., in the morning; sub- 
ject, ‘‘Homeopathy in Agriculture.” Collation. 
Afternoon session in the interest of young peo- 
ple: Elbridge Cushman of Lakeville; subject, 
‘Are there sufficient inducements for,the young 
people to choose farming as a life work ?” 

Dec. 24th—Experience meeting. Results of 
experiments the past year particularly requested. 

Jan. 14th—Farmers’ Institute, morning and 
afternoon. W. R. Sessions, secretary of the 
state board of ayriculture, and other speakers 
will be present. Collation at noon. Mr. Ses- 
sions’ subject, “Dairying.” 





PERSONAL. 

Land Commissioner Sparks steps down and 
out. 

W. P. Spaulding, of Spaulding’s Bell-ringers’ 
fame, died last week. 

It has been formally decided to call Rey. Mr- 
Berry to Plymouth church. 

A number of English Baptist churches have 
followed Mr. Spurgeon in his secession. 


President McCosh of Princeton college has 
resigned to make room for a younger man. 

Senator Hawley of Connecticut was married 
on Tuesday to Miss Edith Horner of England. 

On October 7, Henry M. Stanley was 400 
miles from Emin Pasha, and was taking half 
his force on forced marches. 


Mrs. Mark Hopkins of Great Barrington has 
married Mr. E. F. Searles, the wealthy arcbi- 
tect who decorated her palace. 

The reported marriage of Clara Louise Kel- 
logg and Car! Strakosch is confirmed. 


A despatch to the Boston Herald says that 
John L. Suilivan is really the greatest man in 
England to-day. 

The appellants from the decree of the judge 
of probate, allowing the will of Sarah S. Be!- 
cher, late of Farmington, Me., deceased, by 
which Bates College is to receive some $25,000, 
were heard Monday on their claim that the be- 
quest was obtained by undue influence over de- 
ceased by Dr. Cheney of Bates College. The 
jury returneda verdict sustaining the will at 
every point. 

Among the representatives elected to stay at 
home from the Massachusetts legislature is 
Whittemore Rowell, the large milk contractor, 
who stood so prominently in favor of pure milk 
and the present law,at the last session. There is 
said to be no doubt that he has been defeated 
by the sly work of those who want to attack 
the milk law. There are indications that the 
sellers of impure milk will go to great expense 
to break down the present law and Rowell is 
their first victim in the campaign of 1888. 





Earthquake shocks ure reported from Italy 
and Iceland. 


An Interesting Original 





Every reader of the paper will be greatly inter- 
ested in it. 








The reputation which the ‘Putnam Nail” has 
obtained as the “Government Standard Horse- 
Shoe Nail” of the U. S. gives it the highest rank 
of machine-made nails. The iron is manufac- 
tured in Sweeden, and the nails are made with 
new and improved machinery, warranted to be 
of uniform character in all respects, and held 
the only genuine hammer-pointed nail in the 
world in which the stiffness and ductility has 


been maintained without apering the fibre of 
the iron; hence it is — e to find a Putnam 
nail which slivers in driving. 





ONENESS RE Oe 


fered great loss of late by his cattle dying. One | 


Neat stock is arriving | 


Thanksgiving story will be published next week. | 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


At the recent meeting of the National butter, 
cheese and egg association in Manchester, lowa, 
the principal topic of discussion was the oleomar- 
garine question. The convention passed a resolu- 
tion urging congress to make a sufficient appro- 
priation to enforce the law, and that “the 
president, secretary of the treasury, and congress 
are hereby respectfully requested to require the 
enforcement thereof by proper officials.” It was 
fully understood, however, that congress could 
only regulate its sale, not restrict it. It was shown 
by representatives who were present from New 
York, New Hampshire, Minnesota, and other 
states where restrictive laws are in force, that 
state laws can be far more stringent than any 
United States law, and that such laws have al- 
ready had the effect of restraining oleo manu- 
facturers to such an extent that they cannot 
sell their goods, because they cannot be sold 
except under the guise of something else. Ac- 
tion was therefore taken toward recommending 
the passage of laws by other states. 

At the same time it was determined to oppose 
the effort, which it is understood will be made 
by the oleomargarine men this winter, to effect 
a repeal of the United States law. Since the 
holding of the convention, Commissioner Miller 


has issued his annual report, and he recom- 
mends that congress shall make an appropria- 
tion for the purpose of securing a laboratory 
for the analysis of samples, and shall require 
dealers “to use only packages of a permanent 
bright red color for packing oleomargarine,” in 
order that purchasers may always know what 
they are buying. The fact that an immense 
amount of the stuff is used is shown by the rev- 
enue it yields; which has amounted, during the 
fiscal year, to upwards of $950,000. 

The officers selected for the ensuing year are 
Jonathan Bigelow of Boston, president, E. G. 
Potter of Minnesota first vice president, and R. 
M. Littler of Chicago secretary. 





IN GENERAL. 

Dakota has voted for division. 

The New Jersey legislature is unquestionably 
republican. 

Cotton valued at $250,000 was burned in 
Memphis Friday. 

The striking coal miners in the Lehigh valley 
are having a hard time. 


Englishmen are about engaging in two new 
railway enterprises in Mexico. 

Five Knights of Labor have been indicted by 
a grand jury at New York for conspiracy. 

The stables of a horse railroad at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., were burned Monday, with 157 horses. 

Animportant meeting of the Maine Republi- 
can State Committee was held at Augusta last 
week. 

The summer residence of Roger Wolcott at 
Milton was burned Tuesday. The loss is esti- 
mated at $50,000. 

The increase of the post office revenues are 
such that the department is nearly if not quite 
self-sustaining. 

The receiver of the Stafford, Ct., national bank 
reports that Cashier Hick’s work of wrecking 
it was well done. 

The special congressional elections 
month leave the political complexion of Con- 
gress unchanged. 

A suit has been instituted at Wilkesbarre to 
compel a mining company to produce 26 bodies 
buried in a mine two years ago. 

Thirteen cars laden with Chicago dressed beef 
were wrecked on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Tuesday, and the meat scattered in all direc- 
tions. 

F. F. Bicknell stole $24,500 from the vaults 
of the Union National bank at Duluth, Minn., 
September 16th; he was arrested in Chicago 
Friday. 

The Rhode Island General Assembly has been 
convened in special session to consider an 
amendment to the constitution relative to the 
qualification of voters. baa 2 6 J 

‘rhe physicians of ex-Secretary Manning will 
not permit him to walk any great distance or 
climb a single flight of stairs. On this ac- 


and he always rides to and from his office. 

The most elegant train of cars that we ever 
had the pleasure of seeing, was Raymond & 
Whitcomb’s new train of vestibuled palace cars, 
which started for San Francisco last Thursday. 
It included parlor, sleeping and dining cars, 
with every possible convenience. 


What is known as the driven well patent, 
which has been several times before the United 
States supreme court, and which has always 
heretofore been sustained, has at last been de- 
clared invalid on the strength of evidence that 
such wells had been in use two years before the 
patent was applied for. 

All the rights and franchises of the various 
Boston horse-railroad companies were trans- 
ferred to the West End company at midnight 
Saturday. All the stockholders, excepting the 
owners of 1000 shares, voluntarily exchanged 
their stock, and this is considered an indorse- 
ment of the venture. 


Law and anarchy had a square fight in the 
Chicago municipal election. Judge Cary, who 
presided at the anarchist trial, and was nom- 
inated for superior court judge by both republi- 
cans and democrats, was elected by a vote of 
over 56,000 against 6300 cast by anarchists and 
socialists for Capt. Black, who defended the 
men just hanged. 

The British delegation in the interests of 
peaceful arbitration was welcomed by the Com- 
mercial Club, in Boston, Thursday evening 
Sir Lyon Playfair, Sir George Campbell, Mr. 
John Wilson, Mr. William Randal Cremer, M. 
P., and Mr. Andrew Carnegie spoke for the vis- 
itors, and Governor Ames, Collector Saltonstall, 
Mayor O’Brien, Dr. Holmes, and ex-Governor 
Long, represented the American side. The pro- 
ceedings were of a very cordial character. On 
Saturday evening there was a mass meeting of 
the same tendency in Tremont Temple, under 
the auspices of the American Peace Society. 





Mr. P. M. Harwood of Barre, Mass., will 
hold a sale of registered Holstein Friesian cat- 
tle, at the fair grounds, Worcester, Mass., on 
Wednesday, Nov. 30. See advertisement. 





10,000 Valuable Presents 


ARE TO BE 


GIVEN TO 


THE FIRST TEN THOUSAND 


SUBSCRIBERS 


TO THE 


American Agriculturist, 


ENGLISH OR GERMAN, FOR 1888. 


$1.50 a year, sngle number 15 cents. For full 
particulars of this novel scheme send for premium 
number, just out, of nearly 100 pages, containing 
400 Editorial, Contributed, and Premium descrip- 
tive Articles, written by fifty-five different contri- 
butors, representing twenty-two States and Terri- 
tories, and the Provinces and Europe, and 240 
Illustrations describing the presents, by twenty 
different Artists, such as Forbes, Cary, Bennett, 
Mueller, Payne, Thompson, Faunce, Lohr and Ly. 
00B8, etc., whose work was done expressly for this 
number. Address DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t, 751 
( Broadway, New York. 








this 


count he has had an elevator put in his house, | 





EVERYBODY CLAIMS 


To be leaders in the Poultry Supply Businees; 


but Consumers and Dealers well know that the 


quality of our Shells and Scraps i. superior to any. And making, as we do, a specialty of these goods, 
we are able to furnish them to the consumer at prices less than heretofore. 


PURE GROUND BEEF SCRAPS, 
CRACKED POULTRY BONE, 
CHICKEN CRACKERS, 


REJECTED WHEAT, 


BARLEY. 


Thompson’s Celebrated Sea Shells, 


GROUND OYSTER SHELLS, 
PURE BONE MEAL, 
SOUND WHEAT, 
BUCKWHEAT, 
SUNFLOWER, 


The genuine can ren { be procured from us. The mussel and 


shell being ground together, they combine both food and she 
Samples can be seen either at our branch store, 


34 MERCHANTS ROW, or Main Store, 71 CLINTON ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


C. 


H. THOMPSON & CO. 





A. W. EDENS & CO., 


DEALERS IN FLORIDA 


rane and Lemon 


GROV ES, 


Large Bodies of Hammock and Pine Land. 
Lake fronts on the beautiful Lake Weir. 


a@ Look here! We give one City Lot in the ee 
of Ocala to each purchaser of a 5-acre Hammoc 
Grove tract. Call and see us. Special attention 
shown Ladies. 


Room 6, Advertiser Building, 


Nos. 246 Washington and 99 Devonshire | 


S:reet, Boston, Mass. 
Union Block, Ocala, Florida. 


PLORIDA INVESTMENTS, 


Fortunes are Made Yearly 
—BY— 
JUDICIOULY INVESTING 
IN FLORIDA PROPERTY. 


Desirable Lots and Small Farms for Orange, Fruit 
and Vegetable culture. LOW PRICES, EAsy 
TERMS. Monthly payments when desired. Prin- 
cipal and resident of Florida, 


At COLLINS & CoO., 


15 Kilby Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 


Glevis-Centre wisi ce 


Marvel of strength, perfec- 
tion, simplicity 








THE 
WILLSON 
O7 THE WONDER OF 
THE AGE } 


J FARMERS & J EAMSTEBS, save your Horses, 
save your Harnesss, save your Plows, save your Money. by 
ouying the cheapest Singletree on earth, and THE BEST 

Try them and you will use no others. Send for 

circular and price. JEROME POTTER, 

Mechanics’ Exchange, 9 Custom House Street, 

Providence, R. Ie 





This Sewing Machine is not a toy—but a 
bona fide single thread machine which will do 
good work. It retails at $4.50, but we will send 
it in connection with the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER or OuR GRANGE HoMEs at 


$4.00 


for the machine and a year’s subscription to 
either paper. 
GEO. M. WHITAKER, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


CANKER WORMS, 


CATERPILLARS, 
MOTH and 
CURCULIO 


DRIVEN FROM YOUR ORCHARDS 


BY USING OUR 


CANKER WORM EXTERMINATOR, 


The Cheapest and most Effective [ree Pro- 
tector. As easily applied as paint or whitewash. 
Put up in packages to suit purchasers. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO. H. MORRILL & CO., 


34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD, 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. BROWN, Treas. SALEM, MASS., 














INSURANCE. 





Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Re-Ingsurance,,...., 3026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthepastyear,... 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOBE PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at oe bay kA eg 
ota abilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Polles : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years, 40 per cent.on3 years, and 20 per 
cent. On all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Far Secretary. 17 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston, 

Amos KEYEs. FRED. L. Keyes. C. A. KEYES. 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & co. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Sutter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
a@Country Consignments Solicited. sa- 


98 Blackstone 8t., 
under New England Houre, 
W. ¥. Brooks. BOSTON. Cuas. 0. BROOKS , 


FIFTH WEEK. 


SIXTH WEEK, LAST WEEK. 


Crowded Day and Evening. 


MESHANICS 
FAIR. 


Sixteenth Triennial Exhibition. 


MASS, CHAR, MECH, ASSO,, 
Huntington Ave., Boston. 


NOW OPEN. 


Admission - - - 25 Cents. 


Afternoon and Evening Concerts. 
SALEM CADET BAND. 
—AND— 


Grand Centennial Organ Concerts. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A WINTER 


—_i 


CALIFORNIA 


| The second and third parties of the season will 
leave BOSTON MONDAY, DECEMBER 5, and 
| THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, in 
| Vagqnijicent Trains of Vestibuled 
Cars, with Pullman 
{ttac hed, 








New and 
Puliman Palace 
Palace Dining-Cars 


The train leaving December 5 will go through 
without change to The New aud Elegant Hotel del 
| Monte, at Monterey, and to San Francisco, via 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake 
City, and Sacramento. 

The train leaving December 8 will go through 
without change to Zhe Raymond House, at East 
Pasadena, and to Los Angeles, via Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Las Vegas Hot Springs, Santa Fe, Albu- 
querque, Barstow, and San Be. nadino. 

Passengers by either route will be entitled to 
visit other sections of California, and persons de- 
siripg to proceed at once to other points than are 
named, cen go by either train, 

Many new features have been introduced in our 
excursions this season. JVestibuled Trains and 
Dining Cars are run Across the Continent for the 
Jirst time. Special trains with special facilities for 
sight-seeing. A choice of three routes in the out- 
ward journey aud five ivules teturulug. Mire 
teen Returning Parties, and the Tickets also good 
on all Trains up to July 1,1888. Independent 
Tickets covering all expenses both ways, and al- 
lowing « ntize freedom in California and returning. 
Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns 
at all the Leading Pacific Coast Resorts, including 
The Raymond, East Pasadena, The Arlington, at 
Santa Barbara, the new Hotel del Monte, and the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


Dates of other California Excursions.—January 
2, 12, 16, and 23: February 2,7, and 20; March 8 
and 12. 

Dates of Mexico Excurstons.—January 16 and 
March 12. 


W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 


4a5~ Send for descriptive circulars. 
WwW. RAYMOND, 


296 Washington Street, (opposite School Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E ME R ay | FINEST 
| TONE, 
S | BEST WORK 
| Pennese COSTON Iisa ie 
EVERY PIAND | MASS. | GUARANTEED. 
SEND FOR | Vp A N @ S 
CATALOGUE. | 


WARRANTED; 
WAREROOM./46ATREMONT ST. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


Our subscribers, who are desirous of taking one 
or more of the leading periodicals, will find it for 
their advantage to order them in connection with 
the FARMER or HOMES, and thus secure a material 
reduction in price. 


Prices with the 
Farmer or Homes. 


Cottage Hearth ...+4.4++++ + $250 
Poultry Post 

Improved Singer Sewing Machine , 18 00 
Standard Atlas. .....-. » 32 
Mayflower o 225 
Scribner’s Magazine - £40 
Century 5 50 
St. Nicholas 450 
Harper’s Monthly » 500 
Weekly - 520 


Singly 
would cost. 


$3 50 
2 50 
42 00 
6 50 
3 00 
5 00 
6 00 
5 00 
6 00 
6 00 
6 00 
4 00 
450 
3 00 
2 00 
3 50 
440 
3 00 
3 00 
400 
400 
375 
3 75 
10 00 
5 00 
6 00 
6 00 
5 00 
4 00 
3 25 
2 50 


iii 
ee 
Harper’s Young People 
American Agriculturist..... 
Popular Science News 
Babyland ..-cccvcecreves 
ee a ee ee 
Wide Awake, ..-c-+se-s 
Little Men and Women 
The Pansy 
Peterson’s Magazine 
Arthur’s Home Magazine... 
Youth’s Companion, new 
” renewals, 
Littell’s Living Age, (weekly,) . . 
Lippincott’s Magazine . 
Forest and Stream 
Atlantic Monthly 
Scientific American 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book... . 
The Poultry Monthly 
Farmer and Manufacturer, . 
Popular Gardening, 
Drainage and Farm Journal, . . 


ii) 


» 350 
275 

« 225 
270 3 00 

« - 260 3 00 
Any of our subscribers wno may desire one or 
more of the above, and who have already paid us 
for the coming year, can send us the balance re 
quired, (found by deducting $2.00 from the price 
given for both publications, in above table,) and 
we will forward promptly the publications desired. 


After receiving the first number of the 
magazine ordered, subscribers will know that we 
have fulfilled our pArt of the contract, and any 
complaint of non-reception, or order for change, 





should be addressed to the publishers of the 
periodical in question and not to us. 
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For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, Nov. 15. 





“BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 


[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RuSSELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 
38 & 40, Beef, J. P. SQUIRE & Co., Nos. 23 & 25, 
Pork, Lara and Hams; CRrosBy, Bros. & Co,, 
Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, 
FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit ana Vegetables; 
SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, Fish; Guo. E. 
RICHARDSON & Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit 
é Nuts; Coss, BATES & YERXA, No. 6 &8 F. H. 
gquare, Groceries.| 

Groceries. 

Ginger .. 

Nutmegs . 

Mace ° 
Starch— 

Satin gloss tb 

Silver gloss . 

Crown polish 
Crackers— 

Boston, ¥ b. 

Butter. . .10 

Oyster... 6 

Pilot... .7 
Cereals— 

Oat m’l # t .. 34 

Hominy. . 

Corn meal .2 

R emeal .. 

« rushed wheat 

Buckwheat . 
Jellies,in glass 8 
Jams, in glass 20 
Honey, comb, tb 
Mustard, . . 25 
Horsford’s Prep. 
Tapioca # bh. . 
Sago,?b... 
Sea Moss, # tb. 
Rice, ¥# th .6,8 

Allspice .. .- - 20 |Saleratus, ¥ th 6 

Pepper . .35 @. 40 |Cream Tartar, tb 

Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
les—#pk 30@. 35 |Grapes— 
APP ied, vb 144@. 15 Concord, th .4 
Cranberries qtl0 @. 12 Delaware, tb 6 
Peach, qt can 16@. 20 |Pears,.. .§100 @ 
Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 Pecans, ...15 
Castana, # h 12 @. 15 |Prunes,¥b .8 
Citron, ¥ bh .25 @. 30 | Raisins,lay’s th16 
Dates, #@ i .10@. 15 | Valencias, th 8 
Figs, ¥ hb . .15@. 30 | Muscatels,b 10 
Filberts, ¥ th 15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.15 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 
Oranges, # dz25 @. 50 
Peanuts, ¥ b.8 @. 10 

Vegetables. 


Beans, ¥ pk . 75 @. 87 | Lettuce, ¥hd , 
Shell Beans, # qt@. 30 | Mint, bch, . 
Beets, @pk .. @. 30 ei . 35 
Cabbages, ea 10 @. 12 | Peas, split, ¥ qt 
Carrots, pk. . @. 2 |Potatoes,pk . 
Cauliflower, .10 @. 20 ¥ bbl . .275 
Celery, Kal’o, . @. 30 |Squashes— 
native, ..12@. 15 arrow, ¥ b 
Cucumbers,ea20 @. 25 | Tomatoes, qt . 
Egg plant,eal5 @. 20 |Turnips,pk . 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, 7 B— Cheese, ¥ b . 15 @. 
Lump, ..30@. Brie,each,. . @. 
Creamery, . 28 @. 32 Neufchatel, ea @. 
Prime tub,. 22 @. 2 |Eggs,@doz.. @. 
common, -20 @. 22 | ape, . 35 
60 


Flour— - 30 

Haxall, b’'1550 @ 5 75 75 
Taylor’s best @ 550 
St. Louis .500 @ 5 2 


fea— 
. . 35 @. 
& 


25 


Oolong 

Japan. . -35 @. 

Breakfast . 35 @. 

Hyson,best . @- 
Coffee— 

Old Gov. Java @. 

Rio, . +. « »-2 @- 
Molasses— 

Porto Rico, gal 


6668 688 es6e 


Cienfuegos . 
Syrup ..- 
New Orleans 
Cooking. «+ 
Maple Syrup90 
sugar— 
Granulated tb 
Powdered. . 
Crushed .-. 
Yellow . . . 54 
Spices— 
Cassia, ¥ ‘ 
Cloves «see 


~ 
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Poultry and Game. 


6 
Chickens, ¥ 15 @. 20 | ag 4 @ 
Fowls, ¥ bh .14 @. 18 | Turkeys, VB 15 @ 
Green Ducks . @ 20 chicken do. 18 @ 

Black, # pr1 @. 1% Woodcock, ea 50 @ 
Geese,. . - -- @. 20 | Partridge, pr 1 @ 
Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Meats--Fresh. 

, Mutton— 

legs, ¥ .15 

fore qr, # hb 8 

chops, ¥ tb . 17 

haslet,ea. . 6 
Pork, ¥ th— 

Roast&steak11 

5 


» 7 
+ 20 
- 20 
- 60 
1 50 


Beef, ¥ tb— 

Sirloin steak 23 @. 25 
Round do.. 124@. 15 
Rump do .23 @. 28 
Rib, roast .12 @. 20 
Chuckrib. .7 @. 10 
Liver. -8 @. 10 

@. 


. 


. 12 
- 
. 17 


- 10 
20 


Lamb— 6 
hind qr, ¥ b. 16 ° 
fore qr. ¥ tb 8 @. 10 | Veal, hind qr 15 

Lard, leaf, #%bS8 @. 9 | foreqr...-. 
Tried, eee 9 @ ° 10 loins, eee 15 @ . 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, ac. 


Pork, hams, 12 @. 14 Smoked, ¥ 20 @. 25 
Bacon, ¥ b @. 12 | Tongues, ¥% 12 @. 14 
Shoulders— . Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 

@. 
@. 


. 


Se668S8 S68e 





Smoked, b. Pigs’ feet, Vb @. 8 
Corned, tb - 8 |Sausage,¥? hb. @. 10 
Salt, ¥ hb .. @. 10 Bologna, ¥b @. 8 
Beef,corned, 6 @. 10 |Tripe, ¥b . 8 @. 15 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod,dry,¥ hb. @.- 8 Salt, ¥ kit 350 @ 5 00 
Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 |Lobster,¥B.. @. 12 
Green turtle,¥i @. 18 | Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut,sm, ¥ & @. 17 ¥ gall . .120 @ 140 
Herrings, do. dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. 20 @. 25 
Scaled, ¥ box @. 85 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— pickled. .. @. 124 
Salt,each .10 @. 25 |Salmontrout . @. 15 
Fish--F resh. 


Bass,striped,h17 @. 20 ; Flounders, & . 
Blue fish, b @. 18 | Frogs legs, dz. 
Cod, Wb . - 8 | Haddock, ¥ 6b. 


pickled, ¥ 8 |Halibut, # 15 
. 2. 2 


tangues, ¥ Lake trout, b . 

liver oil, pt Mackerel, ea 12 
Cusk, 7 bh... Salmon, bh... 
Eels, # bb ‘White fish, . @. 





a 
a 
4 
@. 8 
see @. 16 


WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 





While it is now the dull season of the year, and 
the distributive movement rather light, yet the 
general condition of commercial affairs continue 
of a very favorable character. The clearing-house 
exchanges are large, and in many centres show a 


considerable increase over last year. Railroad 
earnings keep up remarkably well. The move- 
ment of money and the volume of railroad traffic 
all show a fair degree of activity in business af- 
fairs for this season of the year. The dry goods 
trade was quiet for the first part of the week, but 
there was a marked improvement subsequently in 
the demand for some descriptions. There was a 
good trade in staple cotton goods, jobbers buying 
liberally from first handsin anticipation of futnre 
requirements. The sharp advance in cotton, and 
the actual scarcity of manufactured goods, have 
given prices an upward tendeney, and they have 
advanced on many makes of brown and bleached 
goods, wide @heeting and colored cottons. 

Our New York reporter, G. S. Palmer, 166 
Reade St., New York writes. We anticipate a 
yery large business in all lines of produce for the 
next ten days prior to Thanksgiving, especially 
on poultry, game, also choice fruits, such as cran- 
berries, apples, grapes, etc. The outlook is most 
favorable for Eastern shig ments of the latter and 
also potatoes, as the supplies are now going in 
store for the winter, and with the close of river 
navigation we will see a further advance in prices. 

Apples.—The receipts of the week have been 
27037 barrels, and sales are slightly freer, the mar- 
ket remaining steady. Prices are as last week, ex- 
cept best Maine and New ———- greenings, 
which count as high as $225. The f.reign mar- 
ket is looking better. 

We quote choice and fancy table apples such as 
Gravenstein and Snow at $2 25@300 ¥# bbl; Hub- 
bardston, Greenings, Baldwins, and such, $1 75@ 
200; common — 75@1 25. 

New York: e market on apples continues 
very firm and prices steady, and sellin fancy 
kings, gravenstein, snow, cranberry pippin, etc., 
from $3 00@3 50 # bbl, baldwins, spitz and other 
choice winter varieties $2 00@2 50; medium fruit 
$1 50@1 75. 

New York: Fancy evap apples 104@llc; good 
9@9kc; peaches 17@32c; raspberries 24c; cherries 
18@20c. 

Ashes—4ic for pots and 6c ¥ bb for pearls. 

Beans.— Vermont small pea beans are searce, 
and have advanced ten cents. Otherwise the mar- 
ket is as previously quoted. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked = 
#2 40@245 # bush; Vermont small pea $2 45@ 
2 65; marrow $2 35@2 40; choice inprov os 
$175@180; red kidney $185@195; choice me- 
diums $2 30@2 35. Jobbing prices 10c higher. 

New York: Marrow beans in very light supply 
and selling from $2 55@2 60; medium, $2 20G2 25; 
red kidney, $2 10@2 25; white, $2 25. 

Beef, Fresh—During the yom | season poul- 
try will be in more demand, and beef will not be 
consumed as much. The market has fluctuated in 
tone during the woek, pee pee but with prices 
well maintained on good cattle at previous quota- 


tions. 

We quote steers 1 fl tb; hind quarters 9@ 
10kc; fore-quarters 44@5}; rumps 11@13c; rounds 
54@64c; loins 10@17kc. 

Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
is unchanged. 

We quete $8@10 ¥ bbl; beef hams, $22; tripe, 
half bbls, 43 50. 

Butter.— Receipts of the week, 18,159 pkgs 
and 1629 boxes. Last week’s receipts 13,986 pkgs 
and 2190 boxes. 

The top quotation has risen from 27 to 28 cents, 








but this is only for strictly fresh, fine-flavored 
creamery. The good and ordinary grades main- 
tain the same prices hither o quoted. Some of the 
late October Northern creamery is worth 27 cents, 
but when the fresh flavor is gone, 25 to 26 cents is 
all that can be depended upon. June and July 
creamery has been moving more freely at from 22 
to 24 cents per pound; the most of it atthe former 
figure. Some that is not well kept runs down to 
20 to 21 cents. Fresh Western ladle and imitation 
creamery, at from 18 to 21 cents, is taken in pref- 
erence to some of the held stock, The best grades 
of dairy are in fair request at from 22 to 25 cents 
per pound. Long dairies run very uneven, and 
nearly every tub has to be bored vefore a trade 
can be effected. The range may be quoted at from 
18 to 21 cents per pound, most of the sales being at 
18 and 19 cents. Common stock under 18 cents is 
a little more plentiful, but there are no accumula- 
tions to give any uneasiness. 

We quote best creamery, 26@28c; creamery, ex- 
tra firsts, 22@25; best New England eet 23@24c; 
—some fancy selections at 24@26c; dairy, extra 
Seata, 17@22; long dairies, imitation creamery 18@ 


In Elgin butter was 28c on call. In St. Albans, 
Vt., Nov. 17, general price, 18@20c; selections, 22 
@23c; fair to good, 15@17c. 

New York: Market on butter assumes a healthy 
tone and strictly fancy creamery worth from 26@ 
27c; extra, 27@28c; select dairy tubs and pails, 
24@25c; entire dairies, 22@23c. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 5523 boxes, 
and 6 barrels, against 6560 boxes and 6 barrel 
last week, 

Buyers have given cheese a little more atten- 
tion, which has made holders firmer, and hence 
the market is not active. Sales have been at 114@ 
12}c per pound. There is some complaint about 
the quality of late October, and they are hard to 
sell at the top rates. Holders are talking as high 
as 12hc for finest Northern factory. The advance 
in Liverpool to 69 shillings adds to the confidenee 
of holders. 

The Utica Herald says: “If, as many are inclined 
to believe, there is no more stock in this country 
than cau be used up at home, so as to make us 
largely independent of Great Britain, there will 
be no trouble in maintaining prices, and no loss to 
dealers who have stocked up. But if the home 
trade has bought more thoro'ly than usual at pri- 
mary points, and the stock in New York shows a 
decided increase over last year, there will certainly 
be danger of a slump in February or March next. 
The factsupon which the situation rests are so 
little known as yet, that not much reliance can be 
placed upon any deductions to be drawn from 
them. It is natural that dealers who are interest- 
ed in supporting prices should report their hold- 
ings at very moderate amounts, as there is no 
question that they did the first of October, and 
probably will do the first of January. The actual 
test will come in March, and itis doubtful if any 
trustworthy estimate of the whole situation can 
be formed much before that time.” 

We quote Northern and New York extra at 
113@124c; Ohio choice, 114@12c; firsts 10@11c; 
—- 124@13c. Jobbing prices, 4c higher. 

Utica 10§@1lc. Liverpool 59. 

Coal.—There is still a remarkably strong de- 
mand for coal. The quotations are: Stove, $5 15 
@5 25; egg, $4 50@4 75; nut, $450; broken, $4 20@ 
425. These prices are forcoal for immediate de- 
livery,free on board in New York. The present 
prices of coal delivered to the Boston consumer 
are as follows: 

Free burning egg and furnace ... . . $6 00@6 25 
— egg and furnace e. - 6 35@6 50 
Free burning stove andnut. . . - 6 25@6 50 
Lehigh STOVE «ce eee cere . 6 50@7 00 
Shamokin P » 675@7 00 
Franklin stove ...sesescecss+ + 200@7 75 


Coffee.—_We quote: mio, 184@21, ¥ tb, other 
brands 22@27; Mocha 25@25}c. 

Cranberries,—Cranberries are in more de- 
mand. Capes at $5 50@7 75, and common berries 
are down as low as $5. 

New York: Choice, large, dark cranberries, 
$9 00@9 50 # bbl; good, $750g8 00, ani boxes, 
ditto, $2 50@2 75. 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 10,171 cases, 1009 
bbls, 12boxes. Last week’s receipts 7508 cases, 1033 
bbls, 51 boxes. 

In spite of the large receipts eggs continue in 
good demand and strictly fresh are firm and readily 
command full prices. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 26@27c; 
ditto firsts 22@24 cents; Western 23@25c; Cape 
and near by 28@30c; provincial, —@24c. Ice 
house or limed stock 185@2Ic. 

New York: Strictly fresh eggs in good demand 
and prices firm, and selling from 24@25c; fancy 
leghorn, pure white, 30@35c; limed eggs, 17jc. 

Fish.—There is a fair demand for local consump- 
tion and the movement is satisfactory for the sea- 
son. Dealers are running very short of No 3 
mackerel, and few are now willing to sell under 
$13 50% barrel. In thedemand for codfish there 
is no perceptible falling off. Receipts are liberal, 
but all find a quick distribution and prices are well 
maintained. 

We quote: cod, dry bank 3 88@475; pickled 
bank, $3 50@3 87 # qtl; Georges $450@5 00 ; pol- 
lock, $2 25@3 50; mackerel, No 1, ¥ bbl $18 70@33; 
No 2, $14 500 16 62; No. 3, $13@14 50; herring No. 1 
¥ box, 14@174c; pickled, bbl, $3 75@6 50; Canned 
mackerel $1 60@170 per doz; canned lobsters per 
doz $155@160. Clams—50c ¥ gal.; oysters, 90c@ 
$1 15; lobsters 7@9. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market has been 
firmer all the week than for some time, and in- 
ro sales are reported. Corn meal is firm and 

er. 

e quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 50@2 40; extras, $300@3 90; Minn. 
bakers $4 10@400; winter wheat straight and 
rollers $410@450; patents $455@525; $4 00@ 
430 Mich. stone. Canada flour $4 25@4 75. Corn- 
meal $250@—*# bbl., $112 ¥ bag, granulated 
$3 10@3 15 ¥ bbl. Rye flour $3 50g@4 00. Oat meal 
$5 50@6 20. 

Minneapolis; flour steady; patents $4 35@4 45. 

Fruit Fresh.—Trade in foreign truit is about 
the same. We quote bananas 75c to $3 ¥ bunch; 
oranges $350@ 4 # box; lemons $2@4 ¥# box. 
Supplies of pearsfrom cold storage keep prices 
steady; they range from 50c to $4 00 ¥ bushel. 

Grapes are in good supply at from 3}@5c. Mala- 
gas $400@8 00 # keg. Quinces are worth from 
$2 00@3 50 # bush. 

New York: Grapes, concord, 4@5c; catawbas, 
4@4tic ¥ bb. 

Grain.—Corn is firm and again advanced. 
Some sales are reported at one cent above the fol- 
lowing figures. 

We quote high, mixed and steamer yellow at 
594@60; steamer mixed, 59@594; good no grade 
58. 

Oats have been firm all the week but prices are 
unchanged. fancy clipped 404c; No. 2 white 264@ 
374c ;mixed 35@354e. 

In St. Louis, corn 41@41jc; oats 254@25jc; rye 
524c. In Minneapolis, wheat 68@71c. 

Rye quiet at 70c. 

Hay and Straw.—tThe receipts of the week 
were 216 car loads. Hay is firmer on account 
of a scarcity of choice hay, and though quotations 
are not changed, choice grades are bringing in some 
instances $18 50. 

Choice prime hay, $18@—; fair to good, $15@ 
17 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; east swale , $10@ 
11: Rye straw, choice, $17@18; oat straw, $ 8@ 


8 50. 
New York: Hay 75@90c; straw 60@75c. 


Honey.—Honey 20@22c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. 

New York: Honey 15@17c ¥ ib, as to quality. 
Beeswax 22c. 

New York: Honey 13g@17c ¥ bb, as to quality. 

Hops.—Hops continue quiet. Eastern are 16 
@lsc. Old are dull at 5@10c. Fancy New York 
have been sold at 18@19c. 

Hides and Leather—The leather market has 
passed through a quiet week. With a few excep- 
tions prices are well maintained, and there is a con- 
fident feeling that more strength will be developed 
before the close of the year. Rough leather is 
held with more confidence, owing to the curtail- 
ment in production, but manufacturers are still in- 
different about operating except in a small way. 
There has not been much activity in foreign hides, 
but good goods meet with a fair sale and prices 
are steady, 

Sole, hemlock, 19@22c for choice and common 
damaged and poor 14@19c; Union 28@30c; Rough 
choice 24@26c ; ae 234@25c; others, 23@24c; calf 
skins, 27@35c. inished, first a buff and 
grain, 15@20c; glove, 12@15c; wax, 15@17c; brogan 
154@164c ; kip 20c; calf skins, 70@80c . 

ides, New England hides green salted 6 to7, 
spring lamb, each 75@$1 09 calf, 7@8c. Western 
hides 7@84c; dry 13@19c. 

Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent; old papers jc; 
old books 14c; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@1c; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 34c. 

fLumber.—The falling off in trade from this 
time forward is expected, Orders for building 
grades are less plentiful, and dealers are more cau- 
tious about stocking up, as they do not wish to 
carry a very heavy load through the winter. 
Preparations are being made, it is said, for a large 
logging business during the winter. kastern pine 
is still selling wh and prices are firm. 

We quote: Shingles $2 00@5 62. Clapboards 
Western pine $40@55; Eastern pine $32@45; spruce 
$26@$28. Laths $2@$225. Box boards $#8a@$14. 
— frames $14@$16 50. Spruce boards $16@ 
19.50, 

Molasses—There is a fair request. Prices are for 
PortoRico, 22@40c; Barbadoes 26@27c; Cienfuegos, 
20@24 cts. 

Mill Feed.—Bran 18@20c; feed 17@18c; mid- 
dlings $19 50@23 50; cotton seedmeal $24 50@25. 

Mutton and Veal.—Lambs are in oversup- 
Ply. Veals are stead 

re q 


uote choice cate, 7@8c; r to good, 
4@6c; extra mutton 6@8c; Chicago do 5@6c; East- 
ern veal, choice, 8@10c; fancy 11@12c; fair to good 


6@8c. 

= York: Choice dressed veals 10@114c; hogs 
7@8c. 

Nuts.—Chestnuts are about out of the market, 
but are quoted as last week, $5 00@6 00 per bushel; 
shellbarks are $2 50@3 00. 

New York: Chestnuts, $3 00@4 00 # bush; hick- 
orynuts, $2 00@2 25. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week ~~ , against 2371 
last week. Prices for large tubs 14 cts; small 
boxs 144@lbc. 

Oil.—Linseed oil 41@49; Whale crude 35, refined 
40@47 ; Sperm, winter, 74;Sperm bleachea 76@82c; 
sperm crude 69; Lard extra, 55@56; Nos. 1@2 36 





@50; Neatsfoot ¥ gal. 50@70; Fish oils 25@37; 
Cotton seed, crude —@35; refined 42450; Olive 
oil 70475 cents ¥ gal; Refined kerosene 6@7jc ¥ 
gal; high test 9@11c; naphtha 9@10 ¥ gal. 
Poultry Supplies. 

Ground Bee“ Scraps . , . $3300 
Ground Oyster Shells .. 900to 
Ground Sea Shells. . . . . 1200 to 
Cracked Poultry Bone . . . 4200 to 


to $38 00 per ton. 
1000 * 
15 00 o “ 
45 00 o o 
43 00 “oe oe 


Pure Bone Meal... - 4000 to 
10) per bu. 
250 * 


Buck Wheat. ..... 80 to 
Sunflower ..+.+++-+-. 225to 

Pork and Lard—The market is steady with a 
fair trade. 

Veal is a little firmer, thovgh not equal to 
what it wasa yearago. Veal continues firm, but 
lambs are in full supply and weak. 

New York: Dressed veals, choice, 10@11c; fair 
8@9c; and dressed hogs 7@8c. 

Prices range from $16 00@18 50; lard in tierces 
74@7k4c; packages 74@8jc; hams 11@12c; boneless 
bacon 11@114c; smoked shoulders 84@9c ; fresh ribs 
9@9kc; dressed hogs 6} to 74c. 

Potatoes.—Potatoes have been in liberal 
receipt all the week, but prices are maintained. 

We quote Aroostook Hebrons, -—@78c # bush; 
do. Rose, —@75c; Vermont and other kinds, 
70@73c; provincial stock, 60@70c; sweet potatoes, 
$2 5043 50. 

New York: Potatoes, Me and Vt. rose, selling 
from $2 25@2 50 ¥ bbl; prolific, $2 00@2 25; N.S. 
rose, hebron and burbank $250. As the eastern 
rose are largely used for seed, southern planters 
are already sending in their orders and the outlook 
Ng favorable. Sweet potatoss $3 00@3 25 ¥ 


Poultry and Game.—There has been a 
gist in the market ali the week, but the demand 
nas increased for a day or two and a good deal of 
the stuff has been worked off. The very best tur- 
keys will hardly bring above 13c in box lots, while 
the range is from 8c up to that price. Chickens, if 
they are very choice, will bring 15c, but the ma- 
jority of the chickens sold do not bring above 13c. 
Chickens and fowls sell at 9 @12c. 

We quote : Northern chickens and turkeys 12@15; 
fowls 10@12cts; turkeys Western iced 9@12cts; 
with few sales over 10. Geese and ducks 10@14c. 
Woodcock 50c each. Grouse 80c ¥ pr., partridge 
75c ¥ pr. Venison $18@20 ¥ 100 ths. 

New York: Receipts continue liberal of dressed 
poultry and prices not as high as we expected to 
see them, and therefore shippers should specially 
fatten all turkeys intended for Thanksgiving, as 
only choice, wel fatted stock will realize good 
prices. turkeys worth today from 11@13c; chick- 
ens, 9@12c; ducks, 12@1l4c; geese, 11@12c; game, 
quail, $2 00@2 25 # doz; partridge, 75@90c ¥ pr; 
woodcock, 70@80c; wild ducks, red head, $1 00@ 
150 ¥ pr; mallard, 50@60c; rabbits, 35@40c. 

Starch.—Market is steady. The quotations 
are: Corn starch 24@23c; potatoe 43@5 cents; 
wheat 5@6c. 


Soap.—Prices per box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $3 90; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbina %480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 


Sugar.—The market is quiet. We quote fair 
to good refining at 44@4§ cents, and centrifugal 
at5 5-16 @6 cts. for 96 deg. test. Refined powdered 
7 cents; granulated at 6-13-16 cents and pulver- 
ized 7jc. 


Spices—Cassia #tb 6@64; cloves, 234@25c; gin- 
ger, 4@5; pimento, 44@5c; black pepper, 17@18c; 
nutmegs, 67@70. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, # hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. Liverpool fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
80c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes 11c; 5 pound 7c. 


Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co. Boston. 
Timothy # bush, 45 tbs, 
Fair to good ..ccrnecoee 
Prime ie ae ew es 8 eo 
Selected or choice Northern , . 
Red tops per sack 50 tbs. 
WeESUTR «cccseese 
New Jersey . koe a 
Clover per bb. 
its i 6.6 e-0.6 & 8.4 08. wo oe 
Michigan ...* * 
I as bh leh oe ae oe we oS 
White Dutch ....46-. 

Alsike — 
Lucerne or Alfalfa ... 
Hungarian wd bush, 48 tbs . 
German Millet per bush, 50 & 
nr 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs st 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 tbs. . , - $100 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 ths . . . . -$200 


Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
for 1,@2cents for rough and 34@4} cents for ren- 
dered. 

Teas.—Formosa 19@30c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@75c; Japan 164@40c; Amoy 16@24c. 

Truck.—Business continues quite satisfactory, 
and there isa good supply of everything. 

We quote beets 40@50c ¥ bush ; cabbages $4@7 50 
#100; Savoy 75c@100¥ bbl; carrots 40@45 ¥ bush; 
lettuce at 30@40c ¢#% doz; onions yellow $2 75@3 00; 
egg plant $1@1 25 ¥ doz; marrow squash 75c ¥ bbl; 
turban $1 00 # bbl; Hubbard $1 00@1 25; turnips at 
40c@— # bushel, White French and St. Andrew 
$90@1 25 # bbl; parsnips 75c # bush; cauliflower 
$1 004155 ¥ doz; celery $1 00@1 16 ¥ doz; spinach 
25c ¥ bush. 

New York: Cauliflower. $1 5042 00; onions, red 
or yellow, $2 50@3 00 ¥ bbl; white $4 00@5 00; 
fancy cabbage, $5 00@7 00 # 100: celery 25@30c ¥ 
dozen roots. 

Wool.—The wool market has developed a little 
better tone, owivg to the presence of an increased 
number of buyers, and sales foot up more than 
last week, but no improvement in prices can be 
reported. On the part of some holders there is 
less desire to sell, as they consider that fine wools 
have touched the lowest point and will soon be 
more sought after, but others are still willing to 
meet buyers’ views, particularly on the lower 

rades, and the market is farfrom being in a sat- 
sfactory condition. 

Manufacturers continue to adhere to their cau- 
tious policy, and areinno hurry to stock up for 
more than present requirements. The fact that 
their mills will soon begin to run on heavy weight 
goods makes them a little more anxious to look 
ahead, and this leads to the expectation on the 
part of holders that there will be a gradual im- 
provement in trade from this time forward, and 
consequently, a stiffening up in prices. But no- 
body is sanguine enough to predict any material 
advance until the outlook for goods is much more 
promising thanitis at present. All that is now 
expected is a quicker market at current quota- 
tions. 

The sales as reportedin detail show arange of 
prices about the same as last week. There are 
more holders who are less anxious sellers. Ohio 
and Pennsylvania fleeces have been sold quite 
freely. The outside price for XX is 33c, but the 
most of the sales have been at 32@324c. In X 
wool the sales have been at 31@3l4c. Michigan X 
fleeces have been quiet; most holders are willin 
to sell at 20@29c. No. 1wools are in small stoc 
and bave sold moderately at 35@36c. Combing 
and delaine fleeces are in quick demand. For No. 
1 combing 37@38c is readily obtained. No. 2 
combing is offered at 86437c. Fine delaine wools 
are quoted firm at 35@354c for Ohio, and 32}@33c 
for M chigan. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 28c; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a’’ super 35 to 
42; “b” super, 30 to 32c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 
ee us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 

ermont 20@21c; New Hampshire ditto 20@2Ic; 
washed ditto 28@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 40@43c. 


eee « 0 6 $1 90G2 00 
oe ee » $2 10@2 15 


. . i . &c 
» « « 8he 
9c 

. 18¢ 
. 12¢ 
» 23¢ 


; $180 








LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported — for the NEV’ ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 


GENERAL REMARKS. In the line of cattle the 
market was well supplied. Something over 1000 
head from the New England states, If called 
upon, we should say that our friend R. P. Pollard 
of Chester Vt. and B. 8. Hastings from St. Juhne- 
bury, Vt., could put the blue ribbons around the 
horns of their best cattle, as regards quality their 
cattle put all the other arrivals in the shade. 
Vermont we fear is a little jealous of its neighbors 
Maine and New Hampshire, and will not be left in 
the sane ound, where fatting cattle for market is 
concerned. Firmer prices noticed on good beeves. 
The market is well supplied with fat hogs. We 
call 27,000 head, some hogs to be shipped to Boston 
in one week, Prices steady. Sheep and lamb 
dealers were exacting jc higher prices this week 
on the best flocks, and butchers had to concede to 
holders views. The market for veal calves holds 
steady and firm on good lots, milch cows selling 
fairly well. Live Poultry still at previous rates. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—But little business has been 
done in exporting of cattle from Boston the past 
week, caused by the English steamers, some of 
which were in port but not ready to load the live 
stock. From latest advices from London we learn 
that 12c ¥ tb is the rate that best American cattle 
are being sold. This is for the hide, tallow and 
dressed beef, off all not included. Later this week 
three different English steamers will sail with 
cattle. We report shipments of 256 head of cattle 
on steamer British Crown for London. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 
Cattle. Sheep.Shotes. Hogs. Veais. 
This week, . . . 2,302 7,482 144 27,663 616 
Last week ... 2,062 10,606 130 26,321 772 
lyrago,..... 3,431 11,562 369 22,906 607 
Horses, «++ee-. 439 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM 
STATES. 

Cattle. Sheep. 

944 


Maine.... 417 
N. Hampshire 155 437 


SEVERAL 


Cattle. Sheep. 
R.1.&Conn — pai 
Western. . 923 2,310 
Vermont .. 260 1447| Canada... 176 2,190 
Massachusettes 123 N. Brunswick 
New York ..248 154 ine 

Total »..s.ceeees 08 0 & 0 2,302 7,482 


| Whipple & Farnhan 





CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Fitchburg . 831 1,880| Eastern ...561 973 
Lowell .. 255 2,319] Old Colony. . 
Bos. & Alb’y 561 2,310) Onf’t& boats 9 
N.Y.&N.E, — _ — —<— 
Total , “eee eeee toe » 2,302 7,482 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 


Maine— 
I. C. Libby & Son. . 
Weiler & Libby. . 
O. P. Hannagn , , 
Scoppel & Wait. . 
W. W. Hall & Son 
F. H. Coolidge & So 
N. A. Trafton... 
R.W. Brown... 
G..G. BIRO s:.1-2. 
Simpson & Merrill 
C. H. Merrill . . « 
A. Richardson . . 
Geo. Maxfield .. 
G. E. Lincoln. . . 
J.T.Means ... 
J.C. Richardson . 


ee 20 
° ‘ 4 


13 
38 


2 


14 


*@@8 e6d © « Be oc 


G. Towns ... 
M. Hallowell. . 
R. Abbott 


New Hampshire— 
Ges, BAN. s-«+se 8 12 
aA. arr 
E. Judkins .... 
H. A. Wilcox .. 
J. 1- MOCRBCP « co 
W.E. Aldrich . . 
A. Poster .s<«e 
Dow & Moulton . 
E. F. Adden ... 

D 


Breck & Wood . 
Aldrich & Johnso 


Ve 
Ricker & Gilfillan. . 
W. Ricker & Son. . 
W.G. Townsend . 
R. P. Pollard. . . 
R. L. Lovell 
French & Adams 
A. Williamson . 
J.B. Remick. . 
G. H. Sprigg . - 
L. W. Tinker. . 
B.S. Hastings . 
N. K. Campbell. 
M. G. Flanders . 
Hall & Seaver . 
F.S. Kimball... 


~.. 
1 3 
au Bes CORO 4-48 6 * 
Esterbrooks & Co. ... 

Massachusetts— 


68 


J. 8S. Henry 
W. Melloy 
Scattering 


. ¢ Fae © 
5 
tiheda 50 


New York— 


‘e* ° 231 
H. G. Clements. . ° 
Il. Moree .-ccecese 15 
C. A. Burdick . ...« 2 
Canada— 


Armstrong & White .. 86 
B. Jones 4 90 
E. F. Adden. . 

B. Hurlbert... 
W. Fisher ... 
S. Howes . 


W. Scollans ° ° 


Western— 
157 
256 
19 


J. Rollinger . 
M. Goldsmith. ... 
Farrell & McFlynn . 
Hollis & Co. «sss 
. 180 
° 311 


J.A.Hathaway . 
A. N. Monroe 


ee 





BEEF CATTLE. 

The Watertown yards were well filled with 
cattle. The first unusual demonstration was the 
driving in of some 60 odd head of store cattle that 
could not find sale last Wednesday at Brighton. 


The offers then made on them would not let the | 


drover out, so he, as a next best thing to do, was 
to hod themover until this week. These, with 
some 300 fresh arrivals of the same sort, was a 
damper to that kind of trade, and a lo.s to hold- 
ers. Best quality of beef cattle were sold at stiff 
srices; a few pair found sale at 7ic D W. Such 


eef will be found, about the first of next week, | 
For common to | 


hanging upin Quincy Market. 


fairish kind of cattle, the market was weak. To 


find sale such cattle had to be urged on to the | 


butcher, which always means doing about as Mr. 
Butcher says as to price. Maine is not backward 
as regards supplies of cattle from that source, 
better hold up next week. 

We found Brighton yards alive with cattle, the 
bulk of which came from the West; probably the 
most of them had visited Union stock yards at 
Chicago, and shipped here by A. N Monroe. The 
supply rather larger than last week. Upon fat 
choice bullocks prices were very firm. Some of the 
dealers gave us to understand that best grades 
were jc higher, which was a matter of opinion. 
Common grades were moving slowly and hardly 
held up to last week’s rates. 

Sample cattle s:les at Brighton: 11 steers that 
would av 1260 tbs, at $460 L W; 8 others av 1225 
tbs, at 44c, by Ed. Farrell and James McFlynn. 
Sales of 18 steers, av 1495 ths, at5jic, L W; 15 do, 
av 1234 tbs, at $4 35; 18 do, av 1274 tbs, at 4c; 16 do, 
av 1253 tbs, at $4 20; 20 do, av 1585 tbs (extra fine 
beasts), at 54¢; 16 do, av 1315 ths, at $4 05; 16 do, 
av 1257 ths, at $4 20; 18 do, av 1500 tbs, at 5}c, by 
A. N. Monroe. 

Sales of cattle at Union Market: 2 oxen, av 1500 
ths, at 4ic, by B. S. Hastings; 2 cattle of 2960 tbs, 
at 4c, by French & Adams; 15 western steers, av 
1550 ths, at 5jc; 2 do, av 1200 tbs, at 4}c, by J. A. 
Hathaway; 1 bull, at $220 ¥ cwt, LL W, by L. 
Morse; 3 oxen to dress, 1000 ths, at 64c, D W, by 
Farnham; 1 pair of Black Derham oxen, of 5 
years old, fatted by Geo. Morrison, of Bucking- 
ham, Vt., weight at home, 4585 tbs, stood as best 
at market; one pair also fe’ by same party at 7c, 
weight, 3400 ths; 2 oxen of 4016 ths, at 6jc, fed by 
D. S.iowe'l, of Derry, Vt. The three pair were 
sold by K.P. Pollard. 5 steers, av 800 ths, at 3c, 
L W, by G. H. Sprigg; 6 cattle at 6jc, and 4 do, at 
7c to dress, from 1000@1100 ths, and 2 cattle to dress 
1200 ths, at 64c, by R. L. Lovell. 

¥. H. Coolidge & Son sold 4 cattle, av 1525tbs, at 
4c L W; 2 cattle, av 1625tbs, at 3c. W. W. Hall 
& Son sold 6 oxen to dress 1100Ibs, at 64@7c. N. 
A. Trafton sold 1 pair cattle, 2800tbs, at 3jc. P. 
W. Thompson & Son sold 4 steers, weight 4210tbs 
at 3ic L W. 

Sales by O. P. Hanagan of 2 two-year old heifers 
to dress 40 tbs, at $18 # head; 8 steers, av 1000tbs, 
at3c LW. Weiler & Libbysold 1 pair two-year- 
old steers, weight 1500tbs, at $42 # pair; 6 heifers 
to.dreas 400!bs, at $18 per head; 6 cattle, av 1100tbs, 
at $340 L W. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$— —@$6 75 | Second qual.g5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 56 | Third quality 400 @4 50 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . . $7 00 @7 50 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $500 @5 12 | Lighttofair®. . @450 
Q@’d toprime4 75 @487 |Slim ...... @425 

A few lots of premium steerscost . $525 @5 50 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


At the early market house a number of pairs 
were offered that did not sell as buyers concluded 
to hold off with the expectation of buying cheaper 
as a good number were at market. At the closing 
rates were easy as sales indicate. 

Sales of working oxen and steers 1 pr. gth, 6 ft, 
10 in, L W, 2700 ths, at $110-00; 13 three year old 
steers av 1050 ths at $34 # head, by P. W. Thomp- 
son & Son; 1 pr. gth, 6 ft, 10 in, L W, 2800 ths at 
$112 by C. H. Merrill; 1 pr. gth 7 ft, 4 in, L W, 
3500, at $130 by R. W. Brown; sales of lpr. 7 
ft 2in. cattle, L W, 3200 ths at $135; By 6 ft, 
10 in, 2900 ths at $78, 1 pr. 7 ft cattle L W, tbs at 
$118 by J.D. Hosmer. Sales of 1 pr.7 ft, 2 in, 
cattle, L W, 3300 ths at $130; 1 pr. 6 ft, 10 in. L W. 
2800 ths at $120 by H. M. Taft. 

C. H. Merrill sold 1 pr. of working oxen, course, 
girthing 6 feet, 8in. L W, 2700 bs at $75, 2 beef 
steers average live weight 900 tbe, at $55 the pair. 
I. C. Libby sold 1 pair cattle estimated to dress 
2000 tbs, at 64c, D W, these were fatted by Gidion 
Taylor of Pittsfield, Me., 2 oxen to dress 900 tbs at 
6ic, 4 steers average live 1000 ths, at 3c, L W; I. C. 
Libby and Son sold 1pr. working oxen girthing 
6 feet 7 in. L W, 2500 ths, at $90, 1 pr. 7 ft. 3 in. 
cattle L W, 3300 tbs, at $130. 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The milch cow trade was of fair proportion and 
sales at Brighton and Watertown in luded all 
classes from choice Ayrshire selling from $50@65 
down to common grades that rule from $25@35. 
At Brighton we noticed some good springers 
selling in lots to outside parties, and many were 
cheap for the quality. Sales of 6 milch cows of 
choice grade at $60; 3 do at $50 each; 3 extra 
cows at $45 each; 3 common cows at $35, by J. 8. 
Henry; 13 springers, a good lot, at $42 each; 1 
fancy Jersey at $65; 2 four-year-olds, the pair, 
$115; 6 cows at $42 each ,by F. H. Coolidge & Son; 
a lot of 1100 th steers, at 3}c, L W; 1 choice Ayr- 
shire milker, $50; 3 milch cows, $40 each; 2 spring- 
ers, at $37 50 each, by C. H. Merrill; 4 springers at 
#40 eac; 2 choice new milch cows at $55 each, by 
I. C. Libby & Son. 

GC. H. Merrill sold 2 milch cows at $40 ¥ head, 
1 springer, $45; I. C. Libby & Son sold 2 choice 
milkers at $50 each, 4 springers at $35 each; J. 8. 
Henry sold 1 choice cow, $50; 2 do, at $55 each ; 
2 do, at $65 each; J. H. Grew sold 1 cow and calf, 
$43; A. A. Pond sold 2 choice cows, $58 50 each ; 
1 do at $65; 3 for $135. 

Prices: mulch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@75. 

VEAL CALVES. 


Steady range in values exists and the few on 
sale move easy and at full prices. Best grades 
find immediate sale upon arrival at 54a64c ¥ tb. 

A. A. Pond sold 8 veals of 1180 ths ac 54c; A. 
Williamson sold 8 veals of 1000 ths at 54c; H. A. 
Wilcox sold 17 do of 2240 ths at 6c. F. H. Cool- 
idge & Son 20 veals of 2690 tbs, at 6c, 11 do at $2 00 
a fead, I. C. Libby & Son sold at 5c. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@64c. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The flocks of good quality were selling ona 
better basis than last week, the supply being such 


| for $1000. At 





| ing from 1400@1700hbs, selling from $275@$450; 
| H. Dardis bad a fine load on sale—1 pair sold at 


| breed, of 2850tbs, at $600. 


| ble the trade only fair; some good sales made on 
| heavy draft. 


| $2@3 15; cows, bulls and mixed, at $1 35@2 60; 














that butchers could not have it all their way. If 
the market was not over run with sheep from week 
to week, better satisfaction would be the result, 
and a healthier tone realized. For best grades 
values were }c ao There were some fine 
lambs on sale and butchers wanted them. Com- 
mon flocks no higher than last week. A lot of 90 
lambs that averaged 70 ths,sold at 5ic by L. W. 
Tinker ; 53 lambs and sheep of 5180 tbs, at 4kc, by 
French & Adams; 73 sheep and lambs of 70 ths, at 
4jc by Whipple & Farnham; 104 lambs of 60 tbs, 
at 5c, by A. Foster; 100 sheep and lambs of 79 ths, 
at 44c, by W. E. Aldrich; 29 sheep of 2480 tbs, at 
4c by H. A. Wilcox; 87 sheep of 85 ths, at 4c, by 
C. A. Burdick. The lot of 600 sheep and lambs 
that arrived late yesterday were sold at 54 and 4c, 
weiching 66 ths, and 100 ths. 

Prices—Lambs in lots 2@4}c¥ tb for #20044 25 
¥ head. Spring lambs 44@5jc ¥ tb. 


SWINE. 
lump pigs of 40 ths, should sell for 
$300 # head. The range from $1504300. Fat 
hogs in good supply and firm in price. We quote 
7 live at 44@5c,and northern dressed 6c 


Good fat 


HIDES, &c. 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@6ic, light—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ tb; calf skins 6@7c ¥ &. Tallow 
Brighton, 3@4c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 12@ 
25c each. Pelts 75c@1 00 each. 





HORSE MARKET. 


The trade continues in about the same propor- 
tions as noticed for the past two or three weeks; 
supply too large for the requirements. At Welch 
& Wall’s sae stable, amongst their best sales, 
were three heavy black horses; two of them were 
sold to the city of Manchester, N. H., for a steam 
fire engine, weighing 2850tbs; the other was a 
heavy black mare of 1700tbs for Starks’ cotton mill 
at Manchester, N. H. The three head were sold 
International Horse Exchange 
— continue low and rather unsatisfactory; the | 

{odgers Bros.’ lot from Grand Rapids were all | 
disposed of, range in prices $100@$165, including 
goes acting horses of 900@1300tbs; H. Sprick of 
irand Haven, with a load of 18 head weighing 
from 1000@1200Ibs, drivers and workers, sold most- 





lv at $1409150, mostly business horses. At Com- 
bination Sale stable 60 odd head were sold on Sat- | 
urday at auction; they had on sale a car load of 

Ohio horses, Norman and Percheron breed, weigh- | 
re 


$800, weighed 3280tbs; another pair, St. Lawrence 
We find that a good 
many heavy horses required to take back for haul- 
ing lumber in the country. At Russell’s sale sta- 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Chicago, Nov. 15, 1887.—Cattle—Receipts, 10,500 
head; shipments, 2000; the market is steady; ship 
ping steers at $310@5; stockers and feeders at 


Texas cattl-, $17543 20; Western cattle at $2 80 
@380. Hogs—Receipts, 41,000 head; shipments, 
10,000 do; market steady and closing a shade low- 
er; mixed, $440@470; heavy packing and ship- 
ping,$4 55@4 85; light weights, $4 40@4 70; skips, 





$3a4 35. Sheep—Receipts, 10,000 head ; shipments, 
3000; market slow and lower for common; common 
at $2 50@3 25; Western, $3 00@3 50; Texans, $2 @ 
310; lambs, $3 75@5 10 # cwt. 








BONDS AND STOCKS. 


| 

Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY | 
& Co., 121 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Hesitation has been the distinguishing feature 
of the stock and bond market throughout the 
week, The improvement which began in the lat- 
ter part of Octoberis not a rapidly progressive | 
one. Men are afraid of new adventures that 
require any long time for accomplishment, and are | 
anxious about old ones in which they are engaged | 
on credit. It is not that they foresee disaster. | 
The trouble is that they cannot see ahead at all. 
When a steamship is in a fog, careful navigation 
requires her to be slowed down; and investors 


| generally are displaying just that kind of prudence. 


Un the whole, the hesitation is commendable, and 
shows a high average of common sense, All the 
same, those who dare to risk a favorable forecast 
and to act on it at present prices, will reap the 
Leavier profits if it proves accurate. It is possible 
to be over-prudent. But the fog is a thick one, 
both at home and abroad. So long as the Treasury 
takes in a hundred million dollars a year more 
than there is authority to spend, and is driven to 
such expedients as anticipating bond payments | 
and depositing its funds with Lanks to put the | 
surplus out so as to lessen the money rate; and so | 
long as the compulsory coinage of a silver dollar 
uncurrent in the world at large menaces our whole 
currency with collapse from the European to the 
Asiatic and South American standard—just so long 
generous crops, bounteous mineral discoveries, 
emple facilities of locomotion, wonderful mechani- 
cal faculty and an admirable spirit of enterprise 
will be unavailing to bestow prosperity in full 
measure. Except for these political difficulties all 
our domestic conditions are favorable for a rise in 
the market. Rumors prevalent about the New 
York & New England road indicate that some of 
the New Yorkers who got so heavily loaded with 
it a year ago are in a fresh spasm of anxiety to 
share the burden with Boston a. The nego- 
tiated consol dation between the Old Colony and 
the Boston & Providence roads depends for its effi- 
cacy upon a legislative sanction, and some formid- 
able opposition is displaying itself in quarters in 
which the Boston & Albany line’s interests are 
influential. 

Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. Iste,. ,. 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78.... 
Boston & LowellR.R.78 .... 
Boston & Maine R.R.78 .... 
Eastern R.R.68 .«.s2e-s . 
New York & New England R. 
Rutland R. R.68 ... 
Boston Land Company 
Bell Telephone 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Boston & Lowell R. BR. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
boston & Providence R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. . 
Cheshire R.R. pref... 
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Allow your Clothing, 

Paint, or Woodwork, 

washed in the old 

rubbing, twisting, 

wrecking way. Join 

that large army of 

sensible, economical people, who 

from experience have learned that 

James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 

directed on each package, saves 

time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 

by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New «ork. 
Sold Everywhere. 


Recorded Percheron & French Coach Horses 


Two importations 

this year. Nearly 200 

i of these popular 

ath" = breeds on hand. Ev- 

nent 4 ery animal recorded, 

iz ) with extended pedi- 

Te gree, in their er 

A ; tive stud books. 

ep , Choicest breeding and 

SM ESE ay fa individual excellence 

*s de combined. Coach stal- 

JOSEPH" lions all purchased be- 

fore the French government made its selection. 

Do not buy coarse, logy horses unsuited to your 

section, bu: come and see large fine horses with the 

best of action. They willcost you no more. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue. JOHN W. AKIN 

Scipio, Cayuga Co,, N. Y. 


APPLES! APPLES! APPLES! 
Ship all consignments to 
HENRY THEAKSTONE, 
LIVERPOOL, Eng. 


Agent, H. F. WHITNEY, HARVARD, Mass. 
And 54 North Market St., Boston. 


OTTAGE HEARTH, with New Enc- 
LAND FARMER one year, $2.50. Free to 
any one who will send us a new subscriber for 
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nine months.} 
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Financial. 


Collateral Trust Bonds 


THE NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE AND 
DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


(Incorporated under charter 
granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure, 


special 


Boston: Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co., Trustee. 


FOR SALE BY 


CORDLEY & (C0, 


BANKERS, 
121 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


BOSTON. 





EIGHT PER CENT. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 


|The Winner Investment Company. 


Incorporated (883. 
Capital, $300,000. Asset ,$2,7°O 010.69. 
Undivided Profits $556 725.45. 
Su>plus, $294,639.03. 
Each mortgage absolutely guaranteed by the 
Company; also 25 per cent of face value covered 
by deposit with American Loan and Trust 
Co. of Boston, and its certificate attached. 
Interest and Principal payable in Boston, 
Call or send for Circulars. 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


Ceneral Agent for New Engiand, 
Mass, Hospital Life Co. Building, 50 State St. 





Heal Estate---Stock, 


OLLED Bull for sale, bred from ‘Pine Hedge’ 
stock. CHAS. H. UPHAM, Amherst Sta., N. H. 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE, REGIS- 
TERED JERSEY BULL, coming three, sure 
stock getter, gentle and handsome. Also two Hol- 





| stein Heifers, six and eight months. Will exchange 


for Cows, good milkers and all right. W. H, PAR- 


SONS, LEXINGTON, MAss.—Box 233. 





‘THE MULL HERDS AND FLOCKS. 
_Herefords, Polled Angus and Devons, 


Bulis, Steers and Heifers, 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
FOR SALE. 

L. B. HARRIS, Lyndon Centre, Vt. 


Pure Chester White Pigs 
FOR SALE, 


in pairs not akin, from 
registered stock. Cir 
culars free. 

DUNN FARM. 


- ‘=e §. GORDON, 
Chazy, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


ARM OF 250 ACRES OF LAND. Cute 

15 tons of hay; pasturing for 35 head of cat- 
tle; good buildings, nearly pew .gees water power 
and cider mill. Price $1650. lso 275 acres of 
Land, well covered with wood and timber. Esti- 
mated 400 cords of sapling pine, 300 cords hard 
wood and 300 cords spruce, hemlock, &c.; 1000 
cords of wood; 44 miles from Railroad. Price $1650. 
Terms easy. Address 


E. N. BOWEN, 


FITZWILLIAM DEPOT, N. H. 


CHEAP LANDS! 
IN ARKANSAS. 


WARDED FIRST PREMIUM FOR 
Fruit and Cotton N. O. Exposition, 1884. 
Wheat, Maize and Cotton flourish in the same 
field. Six navigable rivers cross the Land Grant. 
Prices low. Ten year’s credit, if desired. Come 
andjsee. 
Address THOS. ESSEX, Land Commissioner, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 














HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
New England. Stock of all ages and both 

sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers sclected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’s JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


READ! 
$6000 for $5000. 


ITUATED AT PETERBORO, SO. 
Village, 180 acres excellent land, fenced with 
stone wall, very extensive and convenient build- 
ings in the most thorough repair. Abundance of 
pure running water in every place where needed. 
Great variety and abundance of fruit. A very val- 
uable Wood Lot, estimated at 1500 cords, near 
market and saw mill of easy access. A more 
healthy, a convenient and desirable situa- 
tion for all practical farming, dairying, stock-raising 
urposes and keeping summer boarders, cannot be 
ound. Five minutes’ walk to new modern schon 
house and depot on Monadnock R. R. This situa- 
tion must be seen personally to know its real value. 
Call and examine for reeves and I will prove 
to you all the above, and better than it can be des- 
cribed on paper. Advanced age and infirmities 
the only reason for selling. Terms favorable. 


LORENZO HOLT, 


(SouTH VILLAGE,) PETERBORO, N.H. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER, 


Knits everything required by the 
household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 
Dana Bickford, Pres’t, 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 











16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale or 


POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a 8 liy. For current quo- 
tations see mar report on fifth page. 


166 READE STREET, 
Near Greenwich S8t., NEW YORK. 


30 HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 30 
At Auction. 
All ages, from 5 months to 5 years; both sexes. 
Aggies, Netherlands, Waynes, Promoters, ete. 
Prize winners. Choice young Bulls, Cows, Year- 
lings and calves. Sale at Fair Grounds, Worces- 
ter, Mass., Wednesday, Nov. 30, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
Sale under cover if stormy. For catalogue, 
Address, P. M. HARWOOD, Barre, Mass. 


M. BOLLES & CO.,, 


7O SLATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM ‘MORTGAGES 
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DOUBT. 


Doubt is the restless pinion of the mind, 
And wings the soul to action; we are prone 
To hold things sacred which are least divined, 
To sleep away our summers with the drone, 
To value wisdom that is dumb and blind. 


But doubt makes thinkers, dreamers, soldiers, men; 
Looks forward, never backward; shows the face 
Of falsehood in the untrue gods; and when, 
Like one too little reverenced in his time— 
One in his deeper sense of life sublime— 
It reasons light from darkness, we perceive 
That men may learn by doubting to believe. 


—George E. Montgomery in American Magazine. 





THE PRICE OF A DRINK. 


‘*Five cents a glass!” Does any one think 
That that is really the price of a drink? 

“Five cents a glass,” I heard you say, 

(Why, that isn’t very much to pay.” 

Ah, no, indeed, ’tis a = small sum 

You are passing over ’twixt finger and thumb; 
And if that were all that you gave away, 

It wouldn’t be very much to pay. 


The price of a drink! Let him decide 

Who has lost his courage and lost his pride ; 
And lies a groveling heap of clay, 

Not far removed from a beast today. 


The price of a drink! Let that one tell 
Who sleeps tonight in a murderer’s cell, 
And feels within him the fires of hell. 
Honor ard virtue, love and truth, 

All the glory —— of youth, 

Hopes of manh , the wreath of fame, 
High endeavor and noble aim. 

These are the treasures thrown away 
At the price of a driok, from day to day. 


‘Five cents a glass!” How Satan laughed, 
As over the bar the young man quaffe 

The beaded liquor, for the demon knew 
The terrible work that drink would do! 
And before morning the victim lay 

With his life-blood swiftly ebbing away ; 
And that was the price he paid, alas! 

For the pleasure of taking a social glass. 


The price of a drink! If you want to know 
What some are willing to pay for it, go 
Through that wretched tenement over there, 
With dingy windows and broken stair, 

Where foul disease, like a vampire crawls 
With outstretched wings o’er the moldy walls. 


There poverty dwells with her hungry brood, 
W ild-eyed as demons for lack of food; 

There shame, in a corner, crouches low; 
There violence deals its cruel blow; 

The innocent ones are thus accursed 

To pay the price of another’s thirst. 


‘*Five cents a glass!’’ Oh, if that were all, 
The sacrifice would, indeed, be small! 
But the money’s worth is the least amount 
We pay; and whoever will keep account 
Will learn the terrible waste and blight 
That follows the ruinous appetite. 
‘Five cents a glass!’’ Does any one think 
That is really the price of a drink? 

—Josephine Pollard, in Harper’s Bazar. 








MRS. LORING’S KITCHEN RO- 
MANCE. 


Mrs. Loring wanted a cook, and was 
talking with a young Swedish woman with 
a view to engaging her. The necessary 
questions and answers had been exchanged, 
and everything seemed satisfactory; but 
the girl still stood as if hesitating, finger- 
ing the edge of her shawl. She was 
round-faced and rosy-cheeked, with a 
somewha. duli look, which, however, 
changed to a brighter one in a pleasant, 
unexpected way when she smiled. As she 
stood with her head bent a little down, 
and her eyes turned a little up, she would 
not have been a bad model for a painter of 
rustic studies. 

*‘Dus you gels hev dey frants come in 
de evenings?’ she said. ‘I didunty 
vwant mush cumpny like so lots er gels, 
but I have vwon fran whut come offen.”* 
And her red cheeks grew redder. 

Mrs. Loring ‘‘grasped the situation.” 
“Oh yes, Tilda,” she said, ‘‘that will be 
allright; you are welcome to see any of 
your triends, if the kitchen is not noisy 
and you keep early hours. You must tell 
them that Mrs. Loring is very cross if the 
kitchen is not locked by ten o'clock.” 
This last with a smile that at once gave 
the lie to her words, and insured obedience 
to them. 

So Tilda came, and three times a week 
her lover come to see her. Regularly at 
half-past seven on his accustomed even- 
ings his step would sound on the walk 
that led to the area, and as regularly it 


would be heard, a few minutes before ten, | 


departing. Her only other guests were 
her sisters, who came but seldom, and 
then, by an amusing chance, always upon 
the alternate evenings; but no loud noises 
or boisterous laughing ever disturbed the 
house; indeed, beyond a subdued murmur 
of voices, which might be heard in the 
pantry adjoining the kitchen, there was no 
noise at all. 

One evening, when Tilda had been do- 
mesticated about a month, Mrs. Loring 
went into the kitchen to prepare some- 
thing for one of the children, who was 
ailing. ‘Tilda’s ‘‘fran” Nicholas Jansen by 
name, was there, and Mrs. Loring, who 
always felt a kindly interest in the affairs 
of her servants, noticed him somewhat 
closely. To her quiet ‘‘Good-evening” 
he responded respectfully, but without 
any of the ‘‘sheepishness” which Mrs. 
Loring had observed, on occasions like the 
present, inthe men who had ‘‘kept com- 

any” with her other servants. He was a 
ge, well-built fellow, with a strong, 
honest face, and as Mrs. Loring went up- 
stairs she felt a little of the pleasure that 
all true women feel in the thought that 
another woman, however humble, is to be 
cared for by a man who will do it worthily 
—a pleasure rot entirely obliterated by 
the more selfish mental question which 
would obtrude as to whether she would be 
getting married just as she became well 
wonted to the work. 

“I hope it will prove a ‘long court- 
ship,’ ” she said, half aloud, as she reached 
the nursery, where other things soon 
drove the subject from her thoughts. 

Two or three months passed. Nicholas 
continued his visits, but Mrs. Loring, with 
the exception of two glimpses as hurried 
as the first, did not see him again. One 
morning inthe early spring, when Tilda 
had been nearly four months with her, 
Mrs. Loring noticed that she looked sullen 
and dull, and that her eyes were swollen 
as if from crying; but she avoided re- 
marking upon it, thinking that the kinder 
way, and hoping that the mood would 
soon give way to a happier one. But 
days passed, and the change did not come. 
Tilda was civil, and did her work fairly 
well, but she ‘‘glummed around” without 
a smile, and the traces of tears were often 
visible. So a week went by, when it sud- 
denly occurred to Mrs. Loring that she 
had not heard Nicholas coming and going 
for some days—and two and two instantly 
became four. ‘‘A lovers’ quarrel,” she 
thought; ‘‘I’ll see if I can help matters.” 
So that evening, when the work was fin- 
ished, she went to the kitchen. Tilda 
was sewing, but her eyes were red and 


* It is difficult to catch and transcribe the pe- 
culiarities of the Swedish accent—partly, that 
no two Swedes of the uneducated class, so far 
as I have been able to notice, have just the 
same, and partly that, after spelling has done 
what it can, there remains an indescribable 
something, a sort of pervasive “tongue-tied- 
ness,” through it all, that baffles the attempt to 
imitate it. Most of us, however, have met 
Swedes often enough to supply by our memo- 
ries what is deficient. 


servants, and her intuitions were as true, 
if different, in approaching them on a 
subject sacred to themselves as they would 
have been in asimilar interview witha 
social equal, so that in a few moments 
Tilda’s heart was won, and she was pour- 
ing it out unreservedly. 

‘‘He hev gone back er Swaden,” she 
said, wiping her eyes. ‘‘He told Isuld go 
wet. Mrs. Loring always ‘‘respected” her 
longer wid em; but I Ladenie yus now. 
Mar seesters dey all hare, and mar 
yoonges seester, see heventy been long 
away from Swaden. I kenenty leev hare 
right away.” 

‘‘But,” said Mrs. Loring, ‘the isn’t an- 
gry? He will come back” 

“Oh yaas; fen em fader vell, he com. 
Yaas” (with a pretty conscious pride in 
her eye, and a little straightening) ‘he 
com back, but mebbe it be longer time. 
‘em fader pretty mush seek, and em moder 
ees ole. kenenty tal.” And she cried 
again. But it had done her good to un- 
burden her heart, and Mrs. Loring wasa 
kind comforter, and reminded her how 
quickly time flew, and how nice his letters 
would be, and the interview ended. 

Nearly a year passed. ‘Twice every 
month (which was often fora man to whom 
a letter was doubtless a serious undertak- 
ing) a letter came to Tilda from Sweden, 
addressed to Mr. Loring’s care, and Tilda 
herself had long ago regained her cheerful- 
ness. Inthe mean time she had grown 
quite intimate with the cook next door, 
and went with her to church Sunday even- 
ings. One evening, as they chatted a min- 
ute in the area, Mrs. Loring noticed a 
man’s voice, and wondering if Nicholas 
had returned, looked out as he walked 
away (it was bright moonlight); but it 
was a much smaller man. She heard the 
same voice once or twice again, but gave 
matter no thought, supposing, so far as it 
had place in her mind at all, that the man 
was the next door girl’s friend. But one 
evening he came in, and she could hear 
his voice as he went around to the back 
door. It was peculiarly rasping and 
harsh, and as the house happened to be 
otherwise unusually quiet, she could dis- 
tinctly hear it in the distance for an hour 
before he finally took his leave. She had 
by this time grown quite attached to Tilda, 
and she instinctively feared trouble. ‘‘I’ll 
wait and see,” she said. She was accord- 
ingly somewhat on the alert, and at the 
end of two weeks was sure that he had 

spent three evenings with Tilda. So she 
determined on an interview. As before, 
she waited until Tilda was at leisure and 
alone, and then went to her, armed for 
war, but wary. 

‘*You have had several visits from a new 
friend lately, Tilda,” she said, with a pleas- 
ant smile; ‘‘is he a relation?” 

Tilda looked conscious and crimped her 
apron hem uncomfortably. It was a mo- 
ment before she spoke: ‘‘Das been yoong 
man com sometimes hare; but dey’s good 
man; dey’s all time to de shursh.” 

As the Swedish church was notoriously 
the one common place of meeting of all 
the young working people of that nation 
in the city, Mrs. Loring had her doubts as 
to the singleness of motive which influ- 
enced the young man’s devotion to the 
sanctuary ; but she kept this question of 
casuistry to herself, and also withheld any 
comment upon Tilda’s ignoring of her 
question as to relationship, and aimed di- 
rectly at the point of what she came to 
say. 
uy haye no fault to find with the young 
man, Tilda; but I was thinking of that 
nice lover of yours in Sweden. You 
mustn’t forget him.” 

Tilda laughed. ‘Oh, das all 
Meesis Lo’ing,” she said; ‘‘youn 
must hev sometime leetle foon. 
trus’ me”—with a little head toss. 
all right.” 

Mrs. Loring looked and felt doubtful, 
but she remembered the many girls in her 
own circle who also bad ‘‘a little foon,” 
and feeling, like the Vicar of Wakefield, 
‘tired of being always wise,” threw out 
some word of general caution, and retired 
from the field. 

Again the weeks ran on, bringing such 
sequel as we may have guessed. Mr. Neil- 
sen, as Tilda’s new friend was named, 
could not have been a very amusing per- 
son, for it took more and more frequent 
visits, until finally he came nightly, to 
afford her the ‘‘leetle foon” which she 
claimed as her right. Mrs. Loring expos- 
tulated until Tilda became sullen, and 
then, making up her mind that the matter 
was out of her province, dropped it, short- 
ly after which Tilda ‘‘gave warning.” 

**You are going to be married, Tilda a 
Mrs. Loring said. 

Tilda’s face hardened, and she stood 
silent. 

Mrs. Loring continued: ‘I have no 
right to your confidence, Tilda, if you do 
not choose to give it; but you have been 
with me a good while, and I am attached 
to you, and I am so anxious that you 
should do what is right”—the last word 
with a manner so winning that it broke 
Tilda down. 

‘I kenenty halp em, Meesis Lo’ing,” 
she sobbed. ‘‘Necklus hev been gone 
longer time, an’ deys fader donnotty get- 
tin yell an’ donnotty die, an’ I kenenty al- 
ways vwait for man wut kere for deys fad- 
er an’ moder ’n dey kere for me.” 

Mrs. Loring was silent, and seeing ab- 
solutely no soil in which to sow her store 
of good seed, remained so, reflecting, as 
she retreated, upon the difficulty of graft- 
ing one person’s actions upon another’s 
motives. 

So Tilda left at the expiration of her 
month, and soon after was married. Mrs. 
Loring employed another cook, and Tilda 
slid into the past. 

It was the new cook’s ‘‘evening out,” 
about a month after Tilda’s marriage. Mrs. 
Loring was reading in the library, when a 
loud knocking roused her to a sense that a 
gentler one had preceded it. It seemed to 
be at the kitchen door, and she went her- 
self to open it. At first she did not recog- 
nize the man whom she found standing 
there, but in an instant it came to her that 
it was Tilda’s old lover, and in that same 
instant she realized with gathering indig- 
nation that Tilda, wifi the cowardice of a 
weak and ignorant nature, had shirked the 
hard duty of confessing her faithlessness, 
and had left the result to distance and 
chance. What should she do? All this 
while she pleasantly welcomed him back 
to America, and asked him in. His hon- 
est face, which had aged more than was 
natural in a year and a half, betrayed the 
disappointment he felt when Mrs. Loring, 
and not Tilda , opened the door. 

**‘Ees Tilda gone out ?” he asked. 

‘*Yes,” she answered; ‘‘that is” (long- 
ing to gain a little time), ‘‘she left me 
over a month ago.” Here she paused, and 
the pity that was in her heart crept into 
her face, and Nicholas perceived it. 


‘*Ees anything com at hare?” he asked, 


right, 
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in an awe-struck tone. ‘‘Ees she died ?” 





‘No, my poor fellow,” answered Mrs. 
Loring, laying her delicate white hand 
kindly on his big red one. ‘Sit down a 
minute, and try to be brave and strong, for 
I have something very hard to tell you.” 

Nicholas obeyed, his weather-beaten 
cheeks blanching under the brown, and his 
honest blue eyes holding so much wonder- 
ing distress in them that Mrs. Loring’s 
task became indeed hard. 

‘It is better to know the worst than to 
wait,” she said. ‘Tilda has been very 
cruel and untruthful to you, and she 1s 
married to an—” A heavy groan arrested 
her words. She had spoken with averted 
eyes, shrinking from gazing upon the pain 
she was giving. Now she saw that he had 
sunk forward in a limp heap, head and 
shoulders buried in his arms upon the 
table. Perfect silence followed the groan, 
and Mrs. Loring respected it; but as 
minutes passed, and he neither moved nor 
made a sound, she spoke to him. Receiv- 
ing no answer, she touched his shoulder ; 
he did not move. ‘Then she knew the big 
man had fainted. There was ice water in 
the dining-room, and quickly getting a 
glass, she turned his head so as to bring 
the face outward, and dashed a little in it. 
The effect was immediate. He opened his 
eyes and lifted his head. For a moment 
he was quite dazed; then all came back to 
him, and he staggered to his feet. 

‘*T will go,” he said, heavily, half feel- 
ing, half looking about him for his hat. 

‘‘No, indeed, my poor fellow!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Loring; ‘‘not yet. You 
must let me warm you some tea before you 
go out; I am afraid you are not well.” 
And she motioned him to sit down. Then 
he saw the splash of water on the table 
and the front of her dress (for she had 
spilled it in running), and putting his hand 
to his shirt collar, felt it there. He thought 
an instant, and the meaning came to him. 

“IT hev mek trooble,” he said, humbly ; 
‘‘T hev trayvel so far, an’ I hev sometime 
not eat mush, an’ mar heart dey’s gone ;” 
and his voice broke. 

Mrs. Loring was putting the tea on the 
stove as he spoke. After stirring the fire 
she sat down by him. ‘‘I am sorry for 
you !” she said, earnestly. ‘‘I wish I could 
help you bear your trouble, but I am 
afraid nobody can; but Tilda has been 
wicked and fickle, and you must try to 
forget her.” 

Nicholas winced ; he could not hear the 
rosy little woman that had so long been 
dear to him harshly spoken of even now. 
‘‘Ef you please, Meesis Lo’ing, mebbe 
some mar letters been los’. Mebbe see 
tink I forgat hare, de vway so lots odder 
mans does.” 

Mrs. Loring thought indignation would 
be a good tonic, and replied: ‘‘No; she 
received every one of your letters—one 
every two weeks till she was married; and 
since, for what I know. Lut she said she 
wouldn’t wait for a man that loved his 
father and mother more than her.” 

The diversion was partly successful. 
‘‘Ah, mar poor ole moder !” he exclaimed, 
the blood mounting to his face. ‘I’m 
breeng hare fom all whut de tings we 
know, an’ fom uvrytings see love, for 
Tilda. An’ ve leevy mar fader in deys 
grave fen deys Likkista* flowers is not 
dead, for Tilda! Ah, see never love 
me !” 

**No,” said Mrs. Loring, ‘‘I’m afraid she 
never knew what true love was. And your 
father is dead? Tell me about it.” 

‘Tank you,” he said. ‘‘Dey’s on mont’ 
sence he die. He been seek uver sence 
fen dat time dey sen’ for me. Dey’s par’l’- 
sis he hev. He kenenty valk, he kenenty 
do nothing wid hees hands, he kenenty eat 
heself, an’ all whut tings he knows ees fen 
he’s hungry ; an’ he’s beeg as me, an’ mar 
moder kenenty leeft him, so I got to stay. 
Den dat bank fare I hev all my money 
whut I hev save, dey break, an’ I got no 
money: an’ I kenenty work mush fen my 
fadder seek, and fen he die we hev debt 
and trooble togedder. Ve heva small 
lands, an’ I tale mar modder ve sell uvry- 
ting an’com to Amer’ca. See cry an’ cry; 
but I tell see I hev promise, an’ I love 
Tilda, an’ see hev vwated longer time, so 
mar moder com. Fen ve hev sell all an’ 
pay de debts ve heventy mush, an’ fen we 
got teekets on de steamer an’ de cars, ve 
got so leetle lef’ dat all de vay comin’ ve 
kenent eat mush—so I ama schild yust 
now. 

‘“‘You are a man—every inch—and a 
good man,” exclaimed Mrs. Loring, with 
her eyes full of tears; ‘‘and a girl like 
Tilda don’t deserve you, Tell me where 
your good old mother is, and I will go to 
see her tomorrow. You are sober and in- 
dustrious and you will soon have plenty of 
of work, and till you get it you must let 
us help you. You can pay back every cent 
we lend you with interest, if you want to,” 
she added. ‘‘And now drink some tea and 
eat something.” As she spoke she set the 
tea and some bread and butter and meat on 
the table; then, with an ‘‘I’ll be back di- 
rectly,” she disappeared, and busied her- 
self in the store-room arranging a package 
of tea and sugar and other little things 
that would be appreciated by an old wo- 
man. When she thought he had had time 
to finish his supper she returned. ‘‘An 
old person needs little things that younger 

eople can get along without, and it’s too 

ate now to get anything; the stores will 
all be shut.” 

As fine an instinct as Mrs. Loring’s own 
helped Nicholas to accept the gift and the 
kindly ruse together, saying, simply, as he 
rose to go: ‘‘Dey’s vay kind, Meesis 
Lo’ing; see tank you vay musch, an’ I 
tank you for all whut de tings you do for 
me. I got not so much trooble fen I got 
you kindness.” 

The next day Mrs. Loring fulfilled her 
promise of calling upon old Mrs. Jansen, 
and indeed kept them both upon her mind 
until Nicholas found steady work, and they 
were comfortably settled. Indeed, she 
never quite lost sight of them until they 
left the city to live elsewhere, five years 
later ; for the old lady would come every 
month or two to pay her respects, and was 
employed by Mrs. Loring to knit mittens, 
etc., for the children, and sometimes on 
Sunday she met the pair on their way to 
church, or walking in the afternoon, Nich- 
olas always with his old mother on his arm. 
Never once did she see a younger woman 
with him. 

But she did not see Tilda for over three 
years from the day she left her, and sup- 

osed she had left the city, more especial- 
y as her husband had some thought of do- 
ing so when they were married. But one 
morning, at the end of that time, she was 
told there was a woman in the kitchen who 
wanted to see her. The woman was 
wretchedly clad, thin, haggard, and scared- 
looking. Could she be?—yes, she was 
Tilda. 

Mrs. Loring was shocked. ‘‘Come into 
the dining-room,” she said. ‘‘I must see 
roe lee: I fear you are in great trou- 

e. 


*Swedish for coffin. 


Poor Tilda! Mrs. Loring’s kind, fa- 
miliar voice quite broke her down, and she 
could do nothing but sit and sob. It was 
evident, as she tottered from her kitchen, 
that her strength was nearly spent, so Mrs. 
Mrs. Loring did not try to make the talk 
until she had brought her a little tea. 
Then her story came came out—the old 
one which so many of us have heard; a 
husband given more and more to 
the vice of drinking, and her life one of 
neglect, cruel treatment and want. She 
had already borne three children, the 
youngest of whom was not yet two weeks 
old and was huddled under her shawl, and 
all of them were starving. 

Mrs. Loring, as lanl was equal to the 
emergency. She telephoned for a hack, 
and while it was coming hastily prepared a 
bundle of immediate necessities, and was 
soon with Tilda in the wretched place she 
called home, where she saw the poor crea- 
ture back into her bed, and paid a _neigh- 
bor to see to her and the children until she 
became stronger; but the a ge had 
been too great, and she died the next 
week. Qn one of the last days in which 
she had intervals of consciousness, she 
beckoned Mrs. Loring, who had come to 
see how she was, to the bed. ‘‘Nicholas 
come back in America,” she said. 

Mrs. Loring nodded assent. 
see him often, Tilda.” 

*‘T hev seen em on a street t’ree year 
’go,” Tilda continued, speaking with difii- 
culty; ‘‘em say noting, but em look so I 
tink God lookin’ at me!” 

She had not spoken so much before for 
many hours, and her voice died weakly 
away. Mrs. Loring thought she was go- 
ing to mee again into unconsciousness, 
but, watching a second, she noticed a 
voiceless motion of the lips and an anx- 
ious look in the eyes, that showed she was 
trying to hold her wandering mind till 
strength snould come to speak again. 

‘*‘Would you like me to say something 
to him, Tilda ?” she asked, gently. 

A look of relief came to the poor 
pinched face. ‘“Tal em,” she began, 
faintly—‘‘tal em—ask em—” Her mind 
was slipping from her, and she seemed to 
clutch for it until she should have finished ; 
but her thoughts would no longer shape 
themselves in English, or remember a me- 
diating third party. ‘‘O Kaa van! forlat 
mig, for jag har handlat illa, Gud har straf- 
fat mig—och, forlat, forlat mig,” she whis- 
pered hoarsely. The last words died in 
an almost inarticulate murmur, and she 


“Yes; I 














passed again into an unconscious state, 
from which she did not rally.— Harper's 
Bazar. 





ARE YOU DOING YOUR PART ?P 


You have a part to do in life. Are you 
doing it? ‘These elements which form your 
body have been brought together for a pur- 
pose. There is not one of the atoms which 
make up your material frame which could 
not be of use somewhere else in the uni- 
verse. ‘They have been wrought into flesh 
and blood, into muscle and nerve, for your 
use. They have been loaned to you. You 
hold them in trust. Are you making good 
use of them? Are you putting this bor- 
rowed capital to a better use than a dog 
or a horse would put it to? You are a 
human being, with a human soul and a 
human opportunity. Are you doing your 
part ? 

1. Are you doing your part just where 
you are? A man’s first opportunity in life 
is in the sphere in which he is born. Na- 
ture launched him on the world. Others 
have come here before him. It is a poor 
little waif that does not find any other bark 
to take it in tow. ‘The place for a human 
being to do its part is just in that place 
where * ature has started it. As you are 
born for a part. be sure that a part is born 
for you. Begin where you find yourself. 
Your life has not merely been made to ab- 
sorb; it is made to radiate. You have a 
part to do and a part to be. What you do 
will depend somewhat on what you are, 
and what you are will depend somewhat 
on what you do. Are you doing your part 
in the very sphere in which you live ? 

2. Are you doing your part in the home? 
Are you making it brighter, more cheerful 
by your presence, or is your life there only 
a burden to others? Do youtake up there 
the duties which come to you, or is some- 
body else doing that which you ought to do 
yourself? Even if your home is filled with 
servants, there are little offices which you 
only can perform. The duties of the home 
cannot all be fulfilled by paid help at so 
many dollars a week. If you are not a 
hewer of wood and a bringer of water, you 
might open the alabaster box which fills the 
house with the perfume of love’s precious 
ointment. 

3. Are you doing your part at your daily 
work? Do you put your conscience into 
it, or is it simply eye service? ‘There is 
hardly a store or factory in which there are 
not men who get others to earn their wa- 
ges forthem. ‘They are dexterous in shirk- 
ing. There are men who are paid for ten 
hours’ work who practically work only 
eight. If they were paid for eight, they 
would contrive to work only six. They 
never give full measure. 

4. Are you doing your part in the church ? 
There is one part, at least, that you can 
fill. You can support it by your presence. 
It should be to you a source of inspiration. 
It is one of the channels through which you 
may work. It opens your life on its univer- 
sal side. It binds you with the past, and 
takes toll of your life for the future. Are 
you doing your part in the church to make 
it a live, active influence for humanity, or 
are you turning over the personal influ- 
ence which belongs to you to the minister, 
the sexton, and the choir, content to pay 
your pew-rent two months after it is due ? 

5. Are you doing your part in the great 
work of humanity? Not, are you doing 
somebody’s else part, but are you doing 
your own? Society is a great organism. 
The perfection of the whole depends on the 
perfection of the parts. Are youa hind- 
rance or are you a help, a blessing or a 
curse, to the world in which you live? Are 
you one of those whose self-indulgence 
adds to the world’s sorrow, or are you do- 
mg someting to lighten the world’s pain ? 

o youask what your part is? Be sure, 
if you seek it, you will find it. The life 
that seeks some object of interest, labor, 
duty, love, outside of itself, can never fail 
to find it. To do your part is to live your 
part. There is no way in which your life 
can better be fulfilled than in doing the 
duties which throng arounc you.—Chris- 
tian Register. 





THE WORST KIND OF RELIGION. 


Minister Lowell’s Serious Reply to Skep- 
ticks---Religious Miscellany. 


‘I fear that when we indulge ourselves 
in the amusement of going without a reli- 
gion, we are not, perhaps, aware how much 
we are sustained at present by an enor- 
mous mass all about us of religious feeling 
and religious conviction ; so that, whatever 


it may be safe for us to think, for us who 
have had great advantages, and bave been 
wom up in such a way that a certain 
moral direction has been given to our char- 
acter. I do not know what would become 
of the less favored classes of mankind if 
they undertook to play the same game. 
Whatever defects and imperfections may 
attach to a few points of the doctrinal 
system of Calvin—the bulk of which was 
simply what all christians believe—it will 
be found that Calvinism, or any other ism 
which claims an open bible and proclaims 
a crucified and risen Christ, is infinitel 
preferable to any form of polite and 8 
ished skepticism which gathers as its vo- 
taries the degenerate sons of heroic ances- 
tors, who, having been trained in a society 
and educated in schools the foundations of 
which were laid by men of faith and piety, 
now turn and kick down the ladder by 
which they have climbed up, and persuade 
men to live without God, and leave them 
to die without hope. 

“The worst kind of religion is no 
religion at all, and these men, living 
in ease and luxury, indulging themselves 
in the amusement of going without reli- 
gion, may be thankful that they live in 
ands where the gospel they neglect has 
tamed the beastliness and ferocity of the 
men who, but for christianity, might long 
ago have eaten their carcasses, like the 
South Sea Islanders, or cut off their heads 
and tanned their hides like the monsters of 
the French revolution. When the micro- 
scopic search of skepticism, which had 
hunted the heavens and sounded the seas 
to disprove the existence of a creator, has 
turned its attention to human society, and 
has found a place on this planet ten miles 
square where a decent man can live in de- 
ceney, comfort and security, supporting 
and educating his children unspoikd and 
unpolluted—a place where age is rever- 
enced, infancy respected, manhood res- 
nape womanhood honored, and human 
ife held in due regard; when skeptics can 
find such a place ten miles square on this 
globe where the gospel of Christ has not 
gone and cleared the way, and laid the 
foundations, and made decency and se- 
curity possible, it will then be in order for 
the skeptical litterati to move thither, and 
then ventilate their views. But so long as 
these very men are dependent upon the 
religion which they discard for every priv- 
ilege they enjoy, they may well hesitate a 


of his hope, and humanity of its faith in the 
Saviour who alone has given to man that 
hope of life eternal which makes life toler- 


of its terrors and the grave of its gloom.” 


Lowell. 





HE HAD JUST BEEN DIVORCED. 


A gentleman who had a little daughter 
ofavery inquisitive turn of mind, invited 
a friend to dine with him. It chanced 
that the friend had just been divorced from 
his wife, and little Annie, who had heard 
something about it, was curious to know 
more. 

‘‘Why didn’t you bring your wife with 
you, Mr. Todd ?” asked Annie, when they 
were all seated at the the table. 

The guest blushed and stammered, and 
said that he hadn’t any now. 

Then Annie in spite of admonitory 
scowls from papa and mamma, continued : 
‘‘What did you get divorced for ?” 

‘*Well Annie, don’t you think it is better” 
asked Mr. ‘Todd, ‘‘when two people can’t 
live happily together that they should sep- 
arate ?” 

‘‘No, I don’t” answered the child. *‘y 
think it is better to fight it out; that’s the 
way my papa and mamma do.” 





COOLING OFF ALL THE TIME. 


| Old time idea of the place of future pun- 
ishment: A dark and awful abyss of seeth- 
ing, molton liquid, with a thousand slimy 
and firey tongues reaching in glee for 
their shuddering and wretched victim. 

A little later: A place lined with 
bones of the wicked. Liquid cooling 
but still bubbling. No lights. 

Next generation: <A place of remorse 
and retribution. Pleasant surroundings. 

Navigation open, but no fire. ‘Tapers 
burning. 

Still later: An ante-room in which to 
throw off one’s earthly garments. Plate 
glass windows and skylight. Good music 
and refreshments. All invited. 

Very modern: A summer resort. Cold 
air draught. Everything on ice. Uphol- 
stered furniture. Good kindergarten for 
the children. No board bills. Bright fu- 
ture.— Duluth Paragrapher. 
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A CHILD’S THOUGHT. 


company. Inthe course of conversation 


‘*Lord !” 
Fixing her solemn, reproving eyes upon 
her the child asked gravely : 


I know.” 


sharply for not changing her shoes. 
a moments reflection Emma said : 


mamma. 
you got used to it.” 





A Deep Mystery. 

Wherever you are located you should write 
to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and receive 
free, full information about work that you can 
do and live at home, making thereby from $5 to 
$25 and upwards daily. Some have made over 
$50 in a day. Allis new. Hallett & Co. will 
start you. Capital not needed. Either sex. All 
ages. No class of working people have ever 
made money so fast heretofore. Comfortable 
fortunes await every worker. All this seems a 
deep mystery to you, reader, but send along 
your address and it will be cleared up and 
proved. Better not delay; now is the time. 
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HIDDEN NAME CARDS, vrvp termroesios rome, 
creta, album verses, and the largest and finest sample book of new style 
cards ever issued, All for a 2-cout stamp, Steam Card Works, Station 15, Us 





little before they seek to rob the Christian | 


able, and society possible, and robs death | 


—From an after dinner speech by Mr. | 





Little Emma’s mother was entertaining | 


one of the guests used the exclamation | 


‘‘Mamma, does she mean the Lord that | 


One day her mother reproved her quite | 
After | 


‘‘I wish you would be real dood to me, | 
I fink you would like it after 


THE OPIUM HABIT, 


The Most Abject of Slaveries—Is there 
Any Emancipator P 


The New York papers lately published 
very pathetic story about a very popular emo. 
tional actress. It was to the effect that she 
had become a confirmed victim of the opium 
habit, involving an almost total loss of physi. 
cal and mental powers, and actual destitution, 

The story was at once denied by her friends, 
who say she has suffered simply from nervous 
prostration, is in no need of pecuniary aid, ang 
is on the way to speedy recovery. 

Opium victims are usually hopeless helpless 
slaves, mind weakened, lacking energy for any 
effort toward recovery, rapidly drifting into im- 
becility and untimely graves. 

A peculiar feature is that victims craftily con- 
ceal it from their nearest friends. A young lady 
at school near Philadelphia was recently found 
to be secretly addicted to it, keeping her ‘med. 
icine” in a school-room inkstand, and inject. 
ing the fluid into her arm with a stylographic 
pen! 

In the Chicago Farm, Field and Stockman, 
September 24, 1887, is this ietter, signed S. T, 
O., from Barstow, Ky.: “I missed the paper 
that had my letter in, so I did not know that 
you made the request to know what it was 
used to break up the morphine habit, unti! 
got a letter from a gentleman asking informa- 
tion. I should have unswered sooner. It was 
Warner’s safe cure. I should have given it 
when I wrote the letter, but it looked too much 
like an advertisement.” 

This voluntary statement goes to confirm the 
claim made by the proprietors of Warner’s safe 
cure, that it is the only remedy in the world 
which has any decided power over diseases of 
the kidneys and liver, and that this terrible 
habit cannot be cured until these organs haye 
been restored to full health, because they are 
the ones chiefly affected by this drug. 

Editor Wm. A. Bode, of Alton, Ill., was com- 
pletely cured of the opium habit, acquired by 
long use in a painful malady, with Warner’s 
safe cure. It cannot be cured at all if the kid 
neys and liver are diseased, 

It is not claimed that there is anything in 
Warner’s safe cure alone which will do away 
with the habit, except that it puts the kidnevs 
and liver in a healthy condition, giving the 
whole system that strength and tone without 
which any attempt to throw off the habit, would 
be vain. 

It is because physicians have discovered that 
no other remedy is so beneficial in restoring 
health to the liver, kidneys and general system 
as the one stated that it has come into genera 
use in connection with the special remedies for 
the cure of the dreadful opium habit. 

One of the worst features of the opium ha 
is the deadening of mental and moral sensibil- 
ities in proportion as it weakens the physical 
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system and the will power. 





What’s the difference between a French pas- 
try cook and a bill-sticker? One puffs up paste, 
the other pastes up puffs. 





No trouble to swallow Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. 





op Plaster 
Without doubt the best porous plaster made 
When applied to any kind of pain or soreness. 
§ instant reliefis felt. Sore and tired muscles, 
mM weak back or sides, sharp pains, sore chest and 
— local pains are curedand the parts wonderfully 
strengthened. Made from Fresh Hops, Bur- J 
gundy Pitchand Canada Balsam. Never irri- 
™ tates—always soothes. Ready toapply. Sold § 
by druggists and dealers, 25c. 5 for $1. Mailed § 
for price. HOP PLASTER CoO., Boston, Mass. 
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So great is our faith we can cure you, dear 
sufferer, we will mail enough toc@mvince, ; 
free. B.S. Lavpgasacu & Co,, Newark, Ne Js 
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|NDIAN ASTHMA CuRE. 
7 FOR THE INSTANTANEOUS 
RELIEF AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL KINDS OF 
ASTHMA PH THISIS &C° 
ANT OF MEDICINES THE MOST EFFECTIVE & 
POPULAR REMEDY EVER DISCOVERED. ALWAYS GIVES 
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for Infants and Chiidren. 





“‘Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
[ recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.”’ H. A. ARcHER, M.D., 
111 So. Oxford &t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhma, Eructation, 
Kills Worms, gives sieep, and promotes di- 


tion, 
Without injurious medication. 


Tus Centaur Company, 152 Fulton Streot, N. Y. 
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WHICH I8 THE STRONGEST P 


The Persian king sat on his throne; 
Around him, file on file, 

The lords of all his mighty zone, 
From India to the Nile, 

With gold and gems resplendent shone, 
And smiled to see him smile. 


**Now tell me,” said he, half in scorn, 
**Which is the strongest thing— 

Woman, or Wine, or Truth sky-born, 
Or Persia’s mighty King? 

Who answers best, a purple vest 
Shall have and golden ring.”’ 


Then spoke the first and said, ‘“‘Red wine 
Of all is strongest far. 

It fills the heart with joy divine; 
Life brightens like a star; 

The rich and poor embrace benign 
And a!] men brethren are.” 


Then said the second, bowing low, 
‘*Earth’s strongest is the King, 

He says, ‘Go forth’; his armies go; 
They fear no living thing, 

They smite the foe with deadly blow, 
And home rich treasures bring.” 


Then said the third, ‘*Woman of all 
Of these is strongest still ; 

She rules the King within his hall, 
And has with each her will. 

What man most values, at her call 
He brings, her lap to fill. 


“fsaw Apame sitting fair 
Beside the King of the land; 

She plucked the crown from his dark hair, 
With air of mock command; 

Then prea it on her tresses rare, 
And slapped his meddling hand. 


‘“‘Nor frowned the King, but only smiled, 
Submissive to her mind; 

To her caprice he was a child. 
So always with mankind; 

No matter how untamed and wild, 
Woman can tame and bind.’’ 


‘But Truth is stronger still; its hand 
Reaches from Heaven above. 

It binds the Ages with a band 
Of Wisdom and of Love. 

The earth stands still at its command, 
The sun and stars do move, 


‘*‘Wine may exalt us to the skies, 
But then it biteth sore; 

A woman’s sweetest witcheries 
Will fade when youth is o’er; 

But Truth eternal never dies, 
And gladdens more and more.”’ 


The princes shouted, ‘Great is Truth, 
And mightiest over all!” 
Darius said, ‘Oh, Hebrew Youth, 
Stand first in court and hall. 
All things forsooth feel Time’s fierce tooth, 
But Truth shall never fall!” 
—Independent. 





TEA AND COFFEE CHEMICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

There is probably no part more difficult and 
less thankful than the one played by the man 
whose sole mission in the world would seem to 
be the destruction of cherished delusions, the 
exposure of favorite errors, and the reformation 
of the darling vices of the vast majority of his 
fellows. 

What is more potent than the power of hu- 
man imagination? The creative fancy singles 
something out and surrounds it with a host of 
qualities which it, in reality, does not possess. 
A few happy coincidences of time, or place, or 
opportunity, purely accidental in their nature, 
suffice to bring confirmation to the minds, not 
only of the originators of the fancied marvel, 
but also of those of admiring and credulous on- 
lookers; and so errors get gradually propa- 
gated, popularized and universally believed. 

Let me exemplify this weakness by the rela- 
tion of a few facts about those two which, next 
to bread and butter, are the most popular arti- 
cles of our daily diet: tea and coffee. 

However much I may decry them, or how- 
ever loudly others may sing their virtues, there 
is no doubt that they are admirably fitted to 
grace our tables side by side, and, extending to 
each other the hand of absolute fraternity, stand 
or fall together. They are characterized by 
identically the same active principle or alka- 
loid, coffeine or theine; they both derive their 
stimulating (?) qualities from their aromatic 
constituents, and both are said (probably with 
equal justice) to possess the power of quicken- 
ing the circulation and of exercising considera- 
ble action on the nervous centres. 

Raw coffee presents the following average 
composition : 


Woody fibre....-. 
Water .ccesecves 
Fats... 
Cane, sugar, gum.. 
Legumine ...--s 
Caffeine ...se-s 
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Caffeic acid... . 
Mineral salts... 
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When the berries, in the unroasted state, are 
steeped in boiling water, the infusion, while 
containing the sugar and gum, the legumine 
and caffeine and caffeic acid, is found to be de- 
void of that peculiar fragrance which distin- 
guishes the beverage we all delight in, and 
which is derived from the development of an 
aromatic, volatile, oily substance, termed caf- 
feol, formed during the roasting to which the 
berry is subjected before use. 

This volatile oil is only present in minute 
quantity, and must originate in the transforma- 
tion of a portion of the caffeic acid, for if the 
infusion of raw coffee, which apparently con- 
tains no trace of this principle, be evaporated 
to dryness, the residue, when heated, will give 
forth the characteristic odors of the roasted 
berry. The roasting process is effected in 
revolving ovens, at a temperature rather below 
400° Fahrenheit, and the berry becoming great- 
ly swollen and losing about one-fourth of its 
weight, becomes very brittle and is easily re- 
duced to powder. It also changes from green- 
ish vellow toa dark brown, consequent upon 
the conversion of its sugar into caramel, and 
this accounts for the brown color of the infu- 
sion. 

Boiling water extracts about 20 from every 
100 parts of roasted coffee. The extracted mat- 
ter, consisting of caffeine, caffeic acid, caramel, 
legumine, a little fatty matter,a fragrant vola- 
tile oil (caffeone) and some phosphate of potas- 
sium. The undissolved portion, or deposit, or 
grounds, contains, besides the woody fibre, a 
considerable amount of nitrogenous substance 
similar to legumine, an astringent acid simi- 
lar to tannic acid, a small quantity of caffeine, 
and some mineral salts. 

A very noteworthy fact is that the aroma of 
the tea does not belong to the fresh leaf, but is 
produced, like that of coffee, during the process 
of drying, the applied heat of which develops a 
smal! quantity of a peculiar volatile oil, having 
powerful stimulating properties. The freshly- 
dried leaf is, comparatively, so rich with this 
oil that it is deemed advisable not to make use 
of it until some considerable time after its 
preparation. 

The black tea and the green are both pro- 
ducts of the same plant, the difference in them 
being caused by the mode of preparation. For 
green tea the process is to dry the leaves over a 
fire as soon as they are gathered, while those 
intended for black tea are allowed, first of all, 
to remain exposed to the air in heaps for sever- 
al hours, and are then rolled up with the hands 
and partially sun-dried; this being repeated 
several times, to develop the desired flavor. 
The black color of this kind of tea appears to 
be due to the action of the air upon the tannin 
present in the fresh leaf. 

Boiling water extracts about 30 parts of solu- 
ble matter from 100 parts of black, and about 
36 parts from the same quantity of green tea. 


The principal constituents of both infusions 
are tannin, aromatic oil and caffeine. The pro- 
portion of the latter, in the dried leaf of the 
black variety, being from 2} to 4 per cent, while 
a large portion characterizes the green quality. 

From what I have already written it will 
have been concluded, and is therefore almust 
unnecessary for me to add, that neither coffee 
nor tea contain any nourishing properties worth 
mentioning, in the form we have adopted for 
their consumption ; as even the caffeine, which 
is an eminently nitrogenous substance, imme- 
diately passes from the stomach in the blood 
and the urine without undergoing the least oxi- 
dation. 

The Chinese names given to the different teas 
are usually derived from their appearance or 
place of culture, and I am indebted to a Chinese 
gentleman for the following particulars: Sou- 
chong, or Sian Chung, means little plant; Hy- 
son, Yu Tsien, means before the rains, from the 
fact of the leaves being gathered early; Pekoe 
is from Pecco, meaning white hairs, because the 
very young leaves, from which the tea is made, 
have a white down upon them; Bohea is de- 
rived from the Bw-i-Hills, where the tea is pro- 
duced. 

Teas of the finest quality are, like wines, the 
growth of particular districts, and even of par- 
ticular estates; the best kinds being prepared 
with extraordinary care and seleeted with great 
exactness. The plant is grown in China over 
a vast area between the twenty-fifth and twen- 
ty-third degrees of latitude; and in Japan, in 
now almost equal quantities, in latitudes at 
least ten degrees north of the China districts. 
It is an ever increasing object of agriculture in 
the Eastern Himalayas—particularly in Assam 
—and there is nothing, except the cost of labor, 
to interfere with its production over many parts 
of this country, it being a hardy evergreen, 
which can withstand cold up to at least the for- 
tieth degree of latitude. 

FrANcISs WYATT, PH. pD. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
BOOKS OF INTEREST TO FARMEPRS. 


The fourth annual report of the agricultural 
experiment station of the University of Wis- 
consin has been received. It contains much 
valuable information to which we shall allude 
in our agricultural columns in the future. 

‘Fences, gates and bridges” is an illustrated 
book representing many different styles of 
fences, gates and bridges with hints for con- 
struction, etc. It isa practical and useful book. 
O. Judd, Co., New York. Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. $1.00 


“‘Ensilage or the system of preserving green 
crups by cutting fine and pressing into a pit or 
silo” is largely a compilation of the results 
obtained in using the system, and the experi- 
ence of officials as well as common farmers in 
their practices and experimental feeding. F. 
W. Richardson, Gardner, Mass. 50 cents. 

“Artistic Horse-Shoeing,” by Prof. Geo. E. 
Richis a new work on horse-shoeing. There 
are numerous illustrations of shoes designed to 
cure different diseases of the feet, and to correct 
improper action in trotters, pacers, etc. Prof. 
Rich makes in all fifty-three different shaped 
shoes for different purposes. He isa practical 
horse-shoer and the directions which he gives, 
for shoeing horses and making shoes, are relia- 
ble Illustrations are also presented showing 
the different boaes of the horse’s foot, together 
with theiruses. It is handsomely bound and 
beautifully printed. M.T. Richardson, 57 Rose 
street, N. Y. City. $100. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Charles Carleton Coffin’s ““Drum Beat of the 
Nation” we have another of his instructive and 
stirring books which have been so instrumental 
in developing a taste for historical reading 
among young people. The subject matter deals 
with the causes and events which precipitated 
the Civil War. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent. Harper & Bros. 


Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s brief but ex- 
ceedingly strong sketch, “Jack, the Fisher- 
man,” which is pronounced by some critics, 
one of its authors very best works, has been 
brought out in a thin, attractively dressed 
volume, with new illustrations. Jack is a ter- 
ribly powerful temperance tale and study of 
heredity. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





ANECDOTES. 
HE KNEW THE SENSATION. 


‘“‘When you get very tired,” said one young 
man to another, “do you ever lose command 
of words and ideas ?” 

“No,” said the other young man, “I can’t 
say that I do; but I have felt that way some- 
times when I got home very late at night.” 
—Somerville Journal. 

HAD BEEN THERE HIMSELF. 


“Do you realize, sir,” said a long-haired 
passenger, “that there is One who sees and 
hears all we do, who can solve our inmost 
thoughts, und before whom we are but crushed 
and worms ?” 

“Give us your hand, stranger,” replied the 
other. ‘‘I just know how you feel, I’m married 
myself.”— Yankee Blade. 


A POSER. 

“Yes,” said old Mr. Jones, “the doctors are 
getting mighty smart nowadays; why, they’ve 
got instruments and things made so that they 
can see clean through you.” 

‘“Humph!” replied old Mrs. Jones, “I don’t 
see anything particularly smart in that. I’ve 
been married to you for thirty years, but I saw 
through you in two weeks after the bridal.”— 
Boston Courier. 

A SET BACK. 

Bobby, to young Mr. Featherly, “I heard 
Clara tell ma that she was disappointed because 
you didn’t call Sunday night.” 

Young Featherly,in a tremulus whisper, “I 
say, Bobby, did your sister say how disappoint- 
ed she was? 

Bobby, thoughtfully, “I’m trying to think 
Yes, she said she was agreeably disappointed.’’ 
—New York Sun. 


STILL THE STYLE. 

An enterprising Yankee, who owned a large 
chair manufactory, had occasion one day to 
show a friend from over the water through his 
establishment. The Englishman, amazed at 
the quantity of chairs in their various stages 
of completion, exclaimed :— 

“’Ow can you hever hexpect to sell so many 
chairs ?” 

“Wall,” said the Yankee, “I guess settin’ 
down aint gone out of fashion yet!”— Detroit 
Free Press. 

A HINT TO MOTHERS. 

One hour of work trying to give pleasure to 
your children’s friends will teach them more of 
true charity and benevolence than all. the talk 
in the world. “I’ve got the best mother in the 
block,” said a little chap, the other day; and 
when the other beys demanded proof he 
pointed proudly to the flag she had made for 
the “company,” the epaulettes that adorned 
every one of the squad, and announced trium- 





phantly: “And she’s baking gingerbread «for 


the hull of us. Any of your mothers done 
that ?”—Brattleboro Household. 








THE THINKING CAP. 
Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Maas. 
Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles, 
327. WILLOW. 329. CLEOPATRA. 


$28. 


331. C-rest. F-lake. B-right. 
New Puzszsles--No. 64, 
. 332. DOUBLE LETTER ENIGMA. 
In ‘‘kisses,” a candy confection, 
In “adverb,” perhaps of direction, 


In “reckless” youth of nowadays: 
In “country couples” and their ways. 


In looking o’er my little treasures, 
I find a total best of all 
I first it for the last of pleasures 
Which its dear memories recall, 
Rockland, Me, SKYLARK 
NO. 333. SQUARE. 


1. Martinest. 2. A kind of lizard. 3. A 
commissioned officer who has charge of pro- 
visions, etc. 4. Achurch festival. 5. A violent 
ejection of air trom the nose. 6. Smeared with 
tar. 

Marlboro, Mass. 

NO. 334. CHARADE. 
The first is a prayer, or a service divine, 
For second a portion of land now define; 
The total is generally understood 
A horrid effusion of innocent blood. 
South Weymouth, Mass. Ep. WYNNE. 
NO. 335. SQUARE. 

1. A gold coin, formerly current in Egypt and 
Turkey. 2. Astable. 3. A precious stone or 
mineral. 4. Prismatic. 5. Termination. 6, 
One who feels. 

Stamford, Conn. X. 2. Gus. 


(cg Answers will appear next week. Solvers 


in three weeks. 
a 


iT 


A. B.C. 


SOLV EBS. 

Correct solutions to puzzles in No.61 were 
received from Polaris, Shawmut, Guy F. Hos- 
mer, Alice L. Washburn, Emma E. Smith and 
Daisy. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


The worst feature about catarrh is its dan- 
gerous tendency to consumption. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla cures catarrh by purifying the blood. 





What is that which we often return, yet never 
borrow? ‘Thanks. 


Agents Take Notice. 

A commercial man says, “every traveling man 
should know the value of Hop Plasters. I wear 
them for weak back—they give me support and 
enable me to keep on my feet 12 hours a day.” 


Why is a doctor never sea sick? He is used 


to see sickness. 


Over-Worked Women. 

For “worn-out,” “run-down,” debilitated 
school teachers, milliners, seamstresses, house- 
keepers, and over-worked women generally, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the best of all 
restorative tonics. It is not a “Cure-all,” but 
admirably fulfills a singleness of purpose, being 
a most potent Specific for all those Chronic 
Weaknesses and diseases peculiar towomen. It 
is a powerful, general as well as uterine, tonic 
and nervine, and imparts vigor and strength to 
the whole system. It promptly cures weakness 
of the stomach, indigestion, bloating, weak 
back, nervous prostration, debility and sleep- 
lessness, in either sex. Favorite Prescription is 
sold by druggists under our positive guarantee. 
See wrapper around bottle. Price $1.00 a bot- 
tle or six for $5.00 

A large treatise on Diseases of Women, pro- 
fusely i.lustrated with colored plates and nu- 
merous wood-cuts, sent for ten cents in stamps. 
Address, World’s Dispensary Medical Asso- 
ciation, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


How can you shoot 120 hares at one shot? 
Fire at a wig. 


“The Old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best cough cure in the world.” Cutler Bros & 
Co., Boston. 


When is a door not a dvor? 
(ajar). 

Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir,—I was asked to 
try your Elixir, and have had great success in 
it. I have taken off a big shoe-boil. I had a 
horse that got his hind limbs badly cut last 
winter, and I never saw anything that cured the 
horse so nice as your Elixir. Itis the best thing 
for man or beast that ever was put before the 
public. W. W. Marsa, 

Brighton. 


When it is a jar 


Since the war everything has gone down ex- 
cept the price of postage stamps.] AT.a) 


Dr. Pierce’s ‘Favorite Prescription,” is not 
extolled as a “cure-all,” but admirably fulfills a 
singleness of purpose, being a most potent spe- 
cific in those chronic weaknesses peculiar to 
women. 


Is clever at taking in people—The stage dri- 
ver. 


Consumption Surely Cured, “LESLE 


Lo the Editor :—Please inform your readers 
that I havea positive remedy for the above 
named disease. By its timely use thousands of 
hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my rem- 
edy FREE to any of your readers who have 
consumption if they will send me their express 
and P. O. address. Respectfully, T. A. SLO- 
CUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


First love and a first shave come but once ia 
a@ man’s life. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly try- 
ing every known remedy, at last found a pre- 
scription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful 
disease sending a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Why is a shoemaker a true lover? Because 
he is faithful to the last. 


The A. B. C. Path finder Railway Guide for 
November contains railway maps of New Eng- 
land, the provinces and the middle and western 
states as far west as Chicago, with time tables 
corrected to date. The size has been increased 
several pages during the year and now includes 
the popular southern routes which are of special 
interest to winter residents among the orange 
groves of Florida. 


Business DNotices. 


WE CHALLENGE 


The world to prod remedy equal \o Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla to purify sitelise. and enrich the blosd ay 


to purify, vi 
restore, renovate and whole system, 
rom an impure 

















or in curing any diseases 
state or low condi f the Cc. 1, 
Co., Lowell, Mass Price $1. Sl’ by druggies.” 
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INVALIDS’ HOTEL“: SURGICAL INSTITUTE 


No. 663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Not a Hospital, but a pleasant Remedial Home, organized with 


A FULL STAFF OF EIGHTEEN 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 


And exclusively devoted to the treatment of all Chronic Diseases. 
This imposing Establishment was designed and erected to accommodate the large number of invalids who visit Buffalo from 


every State and Territory, as- well as from many foreign lands, that they may avail themselves of the professional services of 
the Staff of skilled specialists in medicine and surgery that compose the Faculty of this widely-celebrated institution. 


A FAIR AND BUSINESS-LIKE OFFER TO INVALIDS. 


We earnestly invite you to come, see and examine for yourself, our institutions, appliances, advantages and success in curing 


chronic diseases. Have a mind of your own. 


Do not listen to or heed the counsel of skeptical friends or jealous physicians, who 


know nothing of us, our system of treatment, or means of cure, yet who never lose an opportunity to misrepresent and endeavor 


to prejudice people against us. 


We are responsible to you for what we represent, and if you come and visit us, and find that 


we have misrepresented, in any particular, our institutions, advantages or success, we will promptly refund to you 


all expenses of your trip. 


We court honest, sincere investigation, have no secrets, and are only too glad to show all 


interested and candid people what we are doing for suffering humanity. 


NOT ALWAYS NECESSARY TO SEE PATIENTS. 


By our original system of diagnosis, we can treat many chronic 
diseases just as successfully without as with a personal con- 
sultation. While we are always glad to see our patients, and 
become acquainted with them, show them our institutions, and 
familiarize them with our system of treatment, yet we have not 
seen one person in five hundred whom we have cured. The per- 
fect accuracy with which scientists are enabled to deduce the 
most minute particulars in their several departments, appears 
almost miraculous, if we view it in the light of the early ages. 
Take, for example, the electro-magnetic telegraph, the greatest 
invention of the age. Is it not a marvelous degree of accuracy 
which enables an operator to exactly locate a fracture in a sub- 
marine cable nearly three thousand miles long? Our venerable 
“clerk of the weather”’ has become so thoroughly familiar with 
the most wayward elements of nature that he can accurately 
predict their movements. He can sit in Washington and foretell 
what the weather will be in Florida or New York as well as if 
several hundred miles did not intervene between him and the 
places named. And so in all departments of modern science, 
, what is required is the knowledge of certain 

signs. From these scientists deduce accurate con- 

SIGNS OF clusions regardless of distance. So, also, in medi- 

cal science, diseases have certain unmistakable 

DISEASE. signs, or symptoms, and by reason of this fact, we 
z have been enabled to originate and perfect a sys- 
tem of determining, with the greatest accuracy, 
the nature of chronic diseases, without seeing and personally 





examining our patients. In recognizing diseases without a 
personal examination of the patient, we elaim to possess no 
miraculous powers. We obtain our knowledge of the patient's 
disease by the practical application, to the practice of medi- 


cine, of well-established principles of modern science. And it 
we owe our almost world-wide reputation of skillfully treating 
lingering or chronic affections. This system of practice, and 
: the marvelous success which has been attained 
MARVELOUS display certain phenomena, which, being sub- 
jected to scientific analysis, furnish abundant 

and unmistakable data, to guide the judgment 
the nature of diseased conditions. The most ample resources 
for treating lingering or chronic diseases, and the greatest skill, 
are thus placed within the easy reach of every invalid, however 
ment of such affections a specialty. Full particulars of our origi- 
nal, scientific system of examining and treating patients at a dis- 
tance are contained in **The People’s Common Sense 
over 300 colored and other illustrations. Sent, post-paid, for $1.50. 
Or write and describe your symptoms, inclosing ten cents in 
stamps, and a complete treatise, on your particular disease, wil] 


is to the accuracy with which this system has endowed us that 
through it, demonstrate the fact that diseases 
SUCCESS. | 
of the skillful practitioner aright in determining 
distant he or she may reside from the physicians making the treat- 
Medical Adviser.» By RK. V. Pierce, M.D. 1000 pages and 
be sent you, with our terms for treatment and all particulars. 


COMMON SENSE AS APPLIED TO MEDICINE. 


It is a well-known fact, and one that appeals to the judgment of every thinking person, that the physician who devotes 


his whole time to the study and investigation of a certain 


class of 


diseases, must become better qualified to treat such 


diseases than he who attempts to treat every ill to which flesh is heir, without giving special attention to any class of diseases. 


Men, in all ages of the world, who haye become famous, have 


literature. 


devoted their lives to some special branch of science, art, or 


By thorough organization, and subdividing the practice of medicine and surgery in this institution, every invalid is treated 


by a specialist—one who devotes his undivided attention 
advantage of this errengemert must be o})7icus. 
within brief limits o 


to the 
t f Me'ical ae'erse offers p vaet Held 
# life time, achieve the Lighecet degree of susecer ti the tiontmment of every malady incident to homanity 


p*rticvlar clase of diseases to which 
fo- investigatio 


the case belongs. The 
and no physician can, 


OUR FIELD OF SUCCESS. 





Air Passages and Lumgs, such as 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, Laryn- 
AND > Bronchitis, Asthma, and 

onsumption, both through  corre- 
LUNG DISEASES spondence and at our institutions, consti- 

*# tutes an important specialty. 

& We publish three separate books on Nasal, 
Throat and Lung Diseases, which give much valuable information, 
viz: (1) A Treatise on Consumption, Laryngitis and Bronchitis ; 
price, post-paid, ten cents. (2) A Treatise on Asthma, or Phthisic, 
giving new and successful treatment; price, post-paid, ten cents, 
@WA‘ on Chronic Nasal Catarrh; price, post-paid, two cents. 


Dyspepsia, * Liver Complaint,’ Ob- 
DISEASES OF stinate Constipation, Chronic Diar- 
DIGESTION. 


NASAL, THROAT 








rhea, Tape-worms, and kindred affections 
are among those chronic diseases in the suc- 
cessful treatment of which our specialists have 
attained great success. Many of the diseases 





affecting the liver and other organs contributing in their func- | 























tions to the process of digestion, are very obscure, and are not 
infrequently mistaken by both laymen and physicians for other 
maladies, and treatment is employed directed to the removal of a 
disease which does not exist. Our Complete Treatise on Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs will be sent to any address on receipt of 
ten cents in postage stamps. 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES, and 
KIDNEY kindred maladies, have been very largely treated, 
and cures effected in thousands of cases which had 
} been pronounced beyond hope. These diseases are 
DISEASES. readily diagnosticated, or determined, by chemical 
analysis of the urine, without a personal examina- 
tion of patients, who can, therefore, generally be 
quecesatuily treated at their homes. The study and 
sractice of chemical analysis and microscopical examination of 
he urine in our consideration of cases, with reference to correct 
diagnosis, in which our institution long ago became famous, has 
naturally led to a very extensive practice in diseases of the urinary 
organs. Probably no other institution in the world has been so 
largely patronized by suffers from this class of maladies as the old 
and world-famed World’s Dispensary and Invalids’ Hotel. Our 
specialists have acquired, through a vast and varied experience, 
great expertness in determining the exact nature of each case, 
and, hence, have been successful in nicely adapting their remedies 
for the cure of each individual case, 
These delicate diseases should be carefully treated 
CAUTION by a specialist thoroughly familiar with them, and 
* § who is competent to ascertain the exact condition 
» and stage of advancement which the disease has 
made (which can only be ascertained by a careful chemical and 
microscopical examination of the urine), for medicines which are 
curative in one stage or condition are known to do positive injury 
in others. We have never, therefore, attempted to put up anything 
for gencral sale through druggists, recommending to cure these 
diseases, although possessing very superior remedies, knowing full 
well from an extensive experience that the only safe and success- 
ful course is to carefully determine the disease and its progress in 
each case by a chemical and microscopical examination of the 
urine, and then adapt our medicines to the exact stage of the dis- 
ease and condition of our patient. 
To this wise course of action we attribute the 
WONDERFUL marvelous success attained by our specialists in 
that important and extensive Department of our 
S$ institutions devoted exclusively to the treatment 
UCCESS. of diseases of the kidneys and biadder. The treat- 
3 ment of diseases of the urinary organs having 
constituted a leading branch of our practice at the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute, and, being in constant receipt of numerous 
inquiries for a complete wo-'k on the nature and curability of these 
maladies, written in a style to be easily understood, we have pub- 
lished a large Illustrated Treatise on these diseases, which will be 
sent to any address on receipt of ten cents in postage stamps. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE BLAD- 
BLADDER | DER, STONE IN THE BLADDER, 
Gravel, Enlarged Prostate Gland, Re- 
0 tention of Urine, and kindred affections, 
ISEASES. may be included among those in the cure of which 
& our specialists have achieved an suc- 
cess. These are fully treated of in our illustrated pamphlet on 
Urinary Diseases. Sent by mail for ten cents in stamps. 
STRICTURES AND URINARY FIS- 
STRICTURE. TULZ.—Hundreds of cases of the worst form 
of strictures, many of them greatly aggravated 
5 # by the careless use of instruments in the hands 
of inexperienced physicians and surgeons, causing false es, 
urinary fistulae, and other complications, annually consult us for 
relief and cure. That no case of this class is too difficult for the 
skill of our specialists is proved by cures reported in our illus- 
trated treaties on these maladies, to which we refer with pride. To 
intrust this class of cases to physicians of small experience is a 
dangerous prosseaing. Many a man has been ruined for life by so 
doing, while thousands annually lose their lives through unskillful 
treatment. Send particulars of your case and ten cents in stamps 
for a large, illustrated treatics containing many testimonials. 
Epileptic Convulsions, or Fits, Pa- 
NERVOUS ralysis, or Palsy, Locomotor Ataxia, 
St. Vitus’s Dance, Insomnia, or inability 
0 to sleep, and threatened insanity, Nervous 
ISEASES. Debility, arising from overstudy, excesses, °nd 
q other causes, i. wer vey oO metvous ate 
on, are treated by our specialists for these diseases with unusua 
pmo hang See numerous cases reported in our different illustrated 
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rvous diseases, any one of which will be sent for 

ten centsin postage stamps, when request for them is accompanied 

with a statement of a case for consultation, s0 that we may know 
which one of our Treatises to send. 

, We have a special Department, thoroughly 

organized, and devoted exclusively to the treat- 

DISEASES OF ment of Diseases of Women. Every case con- 

sulting our specialists, whether by letter or in 

WOMEN person, is given the most careful and consider- 

e ate attention. Important cases (and we get few 

. * which have not already bafiied the skill of all 

the home physicians) has the benefit of a full Council, of skilled 

specialists. Rooms for ladies in the Invalids’ Hotel are very pri- 

vate. Send ten cents in stamps for our large Complete Treatise 

on Diseases of Women, illustrated with numerous wood-cuts and 
colored plates (160 pages). 

HERNIA (Breach), or RUPTURE, no 

RADICAL CURE matter of how long standing, or of what size, 

is promptly and permanently cured by 

OF RUPTURE our specialists, without the knife and 

3 without dependence upon trusses, 
® Abundant references. Send ten cents for 
Illustrated Treatise. 

PILES, FISTULA, and other diseases affecting the lower 
bowels, are treated with wonderful success. The worst cases of 
pile tumors are permanently cured in fifteen to twenty days. 
Send ten cents for Illustrated Treatise. 

Organic weakness, nervous debility, premature 

DELICATE decline of the manly powers, involuntary vital 

losses, impaired memory, mental anxiety, absence 

DISEASES of will-power, popes f weak back, and kin- 

* § dred affections, are speedily, thoroughly and per- 
7 manently cured. 9 

To those acquainted with our institutions, it is hardly necessary 
to say that the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, with the 
branch establishment located at No. 3 New Oxford Street, London, 
England, have, for many years, enjoyed the distinction of being 
the most largely patronized and widely celebrated institutions in 
the world for the treatment and cure of those affections which 
arise from youthful indiscretions and pernicious, solitary practices. 

We, many years ago, established a special Department for the 
treatment of these diseases, under the management of some of 
the most skillful physicians and surgeons on our Staff, in order 
that all who apply to us might receive all the advantages of a full 
Council of the most experienced specialists. 

We offer no apology for devoting so much 
WE OFFER attention to this neglected class of diseases, 
believing no condition of humanity is too 

No APOLOGY wretched to merit the sympathy and best 

« f services of the noble profession to which we 
® * belong. Many who suffer from these terrible 








diseases contract them innocently. Why any medical man, intent 
on doing good and alleviating suffering, should shun such cases, 
we cannot imagine. Why any one should consider it otherwise 
than most honorable to cure the worst cases of these diseases, 
we cannot understand; and yet of all the other maladies which 
afflict mankind there is probably none about which physicians 
in general practice know so little. 














e shall, therefore, continue, as heretofore, to treat with our 
best consideration, sympathy, and skill, all applicants who are suf- 
fering from any of these delicate diseases. 

Most of these cases can be treated by us when 
CURED AT HOME. at a distance just as well asif they were here 
in person. 
ur Complete and Illustrated Treatise (168 pages) on these sub- 
jects is sent to any address on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
Hundreds of the most difficult operations known 
SURGICAL to modern surgery are annually performed in the 
most skillful manner, by our Surgeon-special- 
PRACTICE ists. Large Stones are safely removed from the 
* § Bladder, by crushing, washing and pumping them 
out, thus avoiding the great danger of cutting. 
Our specialists, remove cataract from the eye, thereby curing blind- 
ness, They also straighten cross-eyes and insert artificial ones 
when needed. Many Ovarian and also Fibroid Tumors of the 
Uterus are arrested in growth and cured by electrolysis, coupled 
with other means of our invention, whereby the great danger of 
cutting operations in these cases is avoided. ne Pi 
Especially has the success of our improved operations for Vari- 
cocele, Hydrocele, Fistula, Ruptured Cervix Uteri, and for Rup- 
tured Perineum, been alike gratifying both to ourselves and our 
atients. Not less so have been the results of numerous operations 
or Stricture of the Cervical Canal, a condition in the female gen- 
erally resulting in Barrenness, or Sterility, and the cure of which, 
by a safe and painless opergtion. removes this commonest of im- 
diments to the bearing of offspring. J ; 
“A Complete Treatise on any one of the above maladies will be 
sent on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
Although we have in the preceding para- 
ALL CHRONIC graphs, made mention of some of the special 
ailments to which particular attention is 
DISEASES iven by the specialists at the Invalids’ 
fotel and Surgical Institute, yet the insti- 
A SPEGIALTY tution abounds in skill, facilities, and ap- 
s 
6 war form of chronic ailment, whether re- 
quiring for its cure medical or surgical means. 
All letters of inquiry, or of consuitation, should be addressed to 
WORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


paratus for the successful treatment of 
663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Our Grange Howes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








Sudbury grange had a very interesting meet- 
ing the Sth. It being the eve of elections and 
something of a holiday, a large attendance was 
on hand. The republican victory or democrat 
defeat did not effect the good feeling which 
existed. Our town republican committee did 
their best to elect worthy secretary A. A 
Brigham, and succeeded in inducing some 
brothers from the other side to cast a vote for 
one who we all know will do honor to himself 
and justice to us. Without the extra votes 
(13 ahead of the regular ticket) he must have 
been defeated. So please give Sudbury the 
credit that rightfully belongs to it. Sister Elinor 
Gerry gave us a splendid essay on “household 
economy,” which will appear in a future issue 
of the Homes. Sister Lillian Goodwin also 
had a fine paper. The discussion on the hay 
question was deferred until the next meeting, 
with the same disputants, and Bro. Frank Gerry 
will give us an essay on “Political Economy” ; 
sister May Gilbert will edit the Co-operative 
and Angie Haynes will read something. Sud- 
bury was well represented at Stow the 10th 
inst. It was voted to invite the Borough grange 
to meet with us the lst Wednesday in Decem- 
ber and discuss the question, Resolved, that 
this world is growing worse, morally, intel- 
lectually, physically. 





MAINE. 


Bro. Robie, master, and his wife, Ceres, 
Maine State grange, started Saturday, the 11th, 
for Lansing to attend the meeting of National 
grange. 

County deputy, Ansel Holway, of Skowke- 
gan, reorganized Pittsfield grange, long dor- 
mant, last week with 30 old and 6 new mem- 
bers. Another star for Somerset county. 

The next session of Penobscot County grange 
will be held with Hampden grange, Hampden, 
at the town house, November 26th, and dis- 
cuss: Is it for the benefit of the members of 
this county grange to have a high protective 
tariff, such as at present exists ? 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MERRIMAC COUNTY POMONA GRANGE. 


According to notice in Our Granez Homes 
of the 29th ult. this grange held a special meet- 
ing at East Andover Nov. 8th. As the hall of 
Highland Lake grange was temporarily con- 
verted into a dining room, the private as well as 
public session was held in the Baptist church. 
Besides routine work, the feasibility of divid- 
ing or reconstructing this and the Eastern 
New Hampshire Pomona granges was brought 
up and after a few remarks it was recommended 
to the further consideration of members before 
the annual meeting at Concord. 

The public meeting was opened by the wor- 
thy master, and singing by the choir. Mrs. N. 
T. Bachelder welcomed the Pomona grange, 
and the master fittingly responded, after which 
the worthy lecturer presented the following 
programme; Discussion of the question 
‘“What is the most profitable work in which the 
average farmer can engage in the winter sea- 
son?” The speakers were T. D. Little of Salis- 
bury, J. H. Rowell of Franklin, W. A. Bach- 
elder of East Andover, Albert Saltmarsh 
of Concord, master McDaniel of State grange, 
R. D. Gay of Manchester, Rev. Mr. Fletcher 


of New London, J. M. Carr of Wilmot, Messrs. 
Felca of Sutton, and Clough of Canterbury. 


The addresses were interspersed with recitation 
by W. A. Bachelderof East Andover, reading 
the Merrimac Gazette by Mrs. Shepard of New 
London, recitation by Mrs. Hart and song by 
Miss Worcester of Concord, Dr. Weymouth of 
Andover, Messrs. Knight of New London, and 
Mrs. Nelson of Wilmot were called on and 
responded briefly. After a few words from the 
lecturer and master the meeting closed with a 
song “Work for the night is coming.” The 
programme was so nicely arranged as to keep 
an interest to the end of the session of more 
than two hours. An excellent choir was in 
attendance. The recitations were inimitable, 
and the song by Miss Worcester so pleasing 
that its repetition was called for at the evening 
meeting of Highland Lake grange. This 
grange richly deserved all the encomiuns so 
plentifully bestowed by visiting patrons, for 
the courteous hospitality tendered their guests. 





VERMONT. 


The sixteenth annual session of the Vermont 
state grange will be held in Capital hall, Mont- 
pelier, commencing Wednesday, December 14, 
at 10 o’clock, A.M. The state board of agri- 
culture will hold a meeting in connection with 
the grange and there will be other special 
attractions. Make preparations for attending 
the meetings of the State grange. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


The State grange was organized Thursday 
with 15 subordinate granges by the officers of 
the Massachusetts state grange. The new State 
grange starts off with very favorable auspices. 
About 550 are represented in the membership, 
coming from all the cities and large towns. The 
state master is J. G. Peckham of Kingston: 
overseer, C. O. Flagg of Cumberland Mills ; lec- 
turer, A.jW. Brown of North Kingston; stew- 
ard. A. M. Belcher of Cumberland. 





ABSTRACT OF THE ADDRESS 


BEFORE BODWELL GRANGE, PHIPSBURG, MAINE, 
BY J. W. LANG, BOWDOINHAM. 


Without the grange the farmers are not 
organized. With the grange there is the frame 
work and network of complete organization. 
There is the individual patron, the subordinate 
or township grange, the county grange, the 
State grange and the National grange, a com- 
plete chain composed of many links; a grand 
organization covering the whole country. With- 
out the grange, farmers are isolated, separate, 
selfish, and a prey to every other combination 
and connivance to wrest from their pockets 
their hard earned dollars. United, they stand 
and progress; separated, they retrograde and 
fall. 

We seek to tear down no other man’s busi- 
ness. We make warfare only upon ignorance 
and wrong. We ask for nothing that is un- 
reasonable or unfair. The grange teaches us to 
respect ourselves, and to develop a higher and 
better manhood among ourselves. It teaches 
us to respect our calling, and to respect others 
as they merit respect. It opens to us channels 
through which to improve ourselves and our 
condition. Socially, the grange comes as a 
great blessing to the farming class and especially 
to farmers’ wives. In our order we recognize, 
declare, andj accordj to woman her full worth, 





and equal privileges with man. We place 
woman on full equality with man. No office, 
no position, no sphere is closed to her. The 
grange is championing woman’s cause, and 
boldly proclaiming it to the world that woman 
is the equal and peer of man. Wherever a 
good grange exists, its good work is apparent, 
and its benefit is seen and felt and acknowl- 
edged. 

The grange is an educational institution. The 
value of debating societies, lyceums and read- 
ing circles is acknowledged. The grange com- 
bines these in one. There is no lack of natural 
ability in our rural people. The grange is the 
opportunity for development. 

Its financial arm we place last and least, yet 
here it is helpful. Through our insurance 
societies, and our state store, through buying 
by wholesale, and co-operating together, we 
can save enough each year to pay all our grange 
expenses and our taxes on our property. “‘A 
penny saved is as good as two pennies earned,” 
is as true and as practical as ever. 

We feel it a safe truth to assert that the 
grange is worth more to our farming communi- 
ties, is of more moment and real practical 
utility, than every other society instituted by 
man put together. We must always bear in 
mind that the grange is but the collection of its 
individual members; and will be what our 
members make it. The grange has battled 
nobly for the right and vanquished the enemy 
in many directions; but it needs the support of 
the great body of intelligent American farmers 
to make its work effective in the highest degree. 
Membership in the grange means something, 
and that something is not receiving all of the 
time without giving anything of time or means 
in return. The returns from the grange are 
manifold in their nature; and the greater the 
returns, the greater is the obligation resting 
upon the recipient. Hence it is that live, active 
granges become aggressive. The members feel 
ita pleasant duty, oftentimes a recreation to 
exert themselves in return for educational, 
social and material benefits, resulting frem 
their connection with the order. It is this cheer- 
ful return in time and means made by the 
active members of the order that makes the 
great grange organization such a power for 
good today. But this power, great as it is, 
might be immeasurably increased if a// farm- 
ers and all members were active in the work. 
Learn to co-operate, to work together, unify 
your efforts, and let no dissension creep in. 
Ever be united by the strong ties of agriculture, 
mutual interests, and fraternity of the grange. 


nerd 


LECTURER’S DEPARTMENT NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE. 








MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, MIDDLEBUSH, N. J. 
The members of the granges in Delaware, led 
by the master of the state grange, A. M. Brown, 
are collecting evidence and preparing a case 
against the Pennsylvania railroad company for 
violation of the Interstate Commerce law. 


We do not propose to lecture the farmer 
on planting more corn and less cotton, up- 
on diversified farming or anything of the kind. 
It is a matter of indifference what they produce, 
it is all the same in result unless they are to get 
the benefit of it. Their crops are so vast they as- 
tonish the world with their magnitude, but they 
benefit the farmers who produce them, almost 
one might say, the least of all classes of produ- 
cers. They let their productions take their 
chances in a blind, happy-go-lucky, helter-skel- 
ter fashion, setting them adrift upon the sea of 
commerce, regardless of the pirate fleets which 
scour every sea and prey upon every honest 
trade. And here is where they so signally fail 
to help themselves. 

For instance, they should spend all the time 
necessary to find out, if they can, how it hap- 
pens that the market value of their productions 
has been cut down at such a heavy per cent 
when it comes time to sell. To put the case in 
plainer words, they fail at an immense cost and 
sacrifice to their interests, to look out for the 
fortunes of their crops as they are affected by 
the laws. They spend all their work in produc- 
ing and devote too little time to studying upon 
what the law and the politicians are doing for 
them.—J. L. Hayes, Lecturer Oregon State 
grange. 


Fora number of years past, farmers in all 
parts of the country have been subjected toa 
very unjust application of the present patent 
laws by which the purchaser of an article that 
is an infringement upon some-one’s patent has 
been held personally liable, compelled to pay 
royalties on machines, etc., for which he has 
already paid full price. The National grange 
has taken decided action against this unfair 
feature of the patent laws. The grange has 
secured a number of reforms through legisla- 
tion, and this can be brought about in the same 
manner. 


In 1870 William Saunders, then master of 
the National grange, said, “The admission of 
woman to full membership and her assistance 
inthe workings of the order, is proving of 
incalculable value. It is, indeed, doubtful 
whether the objects of the institution, espec- 
ially in regard to the refinements of education 
and all that tends to brighten hearths and en- 
liven homes could have been accomplished 
without her presence and aid.” 


PROGRESS. 
Four more new Granges: 2in Alabama, 


and 2 in Oregon. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
8 and wholesomeness. More economical 
than ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 





alum or phosphate powders. Sold in cans. 
RoyAaL Baxme Fownan Co., 106 Wall'St N Y. 








B. A. Atkinson & Co., 


LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
OCCUPYING THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT in the U. 8. 


Devoted to their line of business, offer to the HOUSEHKEEPERS OF AMERICA the largest and 


best selected stock ever shown of 
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THE PUTNAM 


Now is the Time to Look to ‘Your Hors 


PuTwan 
NAIL 


e’s Feet. 


“NO FOOT 
NO HORSE.” 


When the foot becomes injured or dis. 
eased the horse’s usefulness is diminisheg 
or his services altogether lost. Poor Nails 
used in shoeing often cause the ruin of 


many a horse. 


The illustration below was taken from a } 
show the result of a bad nail made by the Cold-p 
and Shearing process, which caused the deat) 
valuable animal, and for 
ceived no remuneration, 


NAIL 


Is the only Hot-Forged, Hammer-Pointed Horseshoe Nail in the World 


| that is identical in manufacture with 
| split, or sliver, in driving. 
avoid all risk. 
Please mention this paper and address the 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe nails. 


: a hand-made nail, and cannot tear the hoof, or 
When your horse is shod see that none others are used, and 


Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM 


Percheron Horses. 
French Coach Horses. 
Savage & Faruum, Impor- 
ters and Breeders of Per- 
cheron and French Coach 
Horses, Island Home Stock 
Farm, Grosse Isle, Wayne 
County Mich. We offera 
very large stud of horses to 
Select from, we guarantee 
our stock, make prices rea- 








PARLOR SUITS FROM $35 TO $500, 
CHAMBER SETS FROM $15 TO $300, 


ODD PIECES PARLOR FURNITURE, ETC., ETC, | 


in the most bewildering variety. A!] goods are sold for either CASH OR ON INSTALMENTS 
ON THE MOST LIBERAL TERMS, AND DELIVERED FREE in any city or town 
where there is a railroad freight station in VT., N. H., MASS., R. I., or CONN, 


They continue their LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS, which are as follows: 
Customers living in the States of Mass., R. I., or Conn., who buy 
$50 worth of goods, are allowed fare to Boston for one person. 
Customers who live in the above States, who buy $!00 worth of 
goods, are allowed fares both ways for one person. 


DININC-ROOM 


FURNITURE, 


of all kinds, Kitchen and Hall Furniturc, Desks, Sideboards, Mirrors, Clocks, Cab- 
inets, Easels, Bookcases and Racks, etc., also a large line of SOFA BEDS, BED LOUNGES, 
COMMON LOUNGES, and all kinds of upholstered goods at prices that DEFY COMPETITION. 


CARPETS. 


Ingrain Carpets . . . 
All-Wool Carpets e . 
F Se sea? A Carpets. e 
Velvet Carpets. ° 
Oil Cloths . ° ° ° « 20c. to $1.25 
Body Brussels Carpets . 95c. to $1.75 
STRAW MATTING, way below cost, to close out. 
Also, RUGS, MATS, ART SQUARES, CRUMB 
CLOTHS, NAPIER AND COCOA MATTING, 
SHEEPSKIN MATS, CARPET SWEEPERS, Etc., 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Write for Samples and Prices. 


25c. to 50c. 
60c. to $1.00 
. 50c. to $1.25 
- $1.10 to 82.00 


STOVES AND RANGES, 


A SINGLE OVEN RANGE, all ware and pipe 


complete, only 
$14.00. 


A DOUBLE OVEN RANGE, all ware and pipe 
complete, only 


$20.00. 


Parlor Stoves at All Prices and in All 
Styles. 
The Ranges above quoted we will guarantee bakers 
orno sale. In addition we carry most of the popu- 
lar makes, and can give satisfaction every time. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


CROCKERY AND LAMPS. 


English Decorated Tea Sets 
English Decorated Dinner Sets 
English Decorated Toilet Sets 


$3.50 up. 
» 9,50 up. 
2.00 up. 


Largest and Best Assortment in the City. 
CALEm AND BE CONVINCED. 


Decorated Base Stand Lamps 
Solid Brass Stand Lamps 
Hanging Lamps, from 


in. thm éetliZinmneon dc Co., 


827 WASHINGTON ST., COR. COMMON ST., BOSTON, MASS, — 
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KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dur- 
ability. 
WM. KNABE & Co.,, 
Baltimore, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 
New York, 112 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 


178 Tremont, St., Boston. 





SURE CURE DISCOVERED FOR 


GAI German Catarrh Remedy. 


Price $1. Somoies free at Druggists. Mailed for 10c. instamps 
THOUSANDS CURED since the discovery of this method of 
treatment. Every mail brings letters from teful persons 
CURED. B. 8. LAUDERBACH & CO., Newark, N. d., U.S. 4, 





MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 


The Clory of a Man is in His | 


Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C, J. LEWIS, 


Wi , after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 

uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De- 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
1 na THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URrNA- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 

ag Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advedtined nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva. 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis 
ease demands different and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physica] or mental, pertaining to married life or 
‘single blessedness.’ 

Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS IS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


i29 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and § to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vai 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructie~ 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. JusT PUBLISHED 
FOURTH EDITION 


With additional Colored 
Illustrations, a Portrait 
of the Author, and list of 
complaints EXPLICIT 
miiien the treatment and 
majcure of abeve subjects, 
#.| Sexual Diseases, &o. 
ii) Price, 25c. by mail to any 
dress, from the author 


=—/DR. Cc. J. LEWIS. 
Agent for Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St 











| of ay ine remedy. G 
| H. ae 





>= A GOLD MINE ROR.AcENTs. 


moahiug buslucss crver offered. A GOLDEN 
CQ HARVEST for the Next Three Months, $75 
per month Salary and Expenses to active 
men. No capital required: no peddling. 
Sample case of goods, valuable information, 
and particulars Free. NoHumbug. We mean 
just what we say. _ Address, STANDARD 
SILVER WARE CO., BOSTON, MAss. 





ADIES are offered plain needlework at their 
own homes (town or country) by a wholesale 
house. Profitable, genuine. Good pay can be made. 
Everything furnished. Particulars free. Address 


| Artistic Needlework Co., 135 8th St., New York 
| City. 





CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
fora time and then have them returnagain. I meana 
radical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPIL- 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now _receiving @ 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 
tive Express and Post Office. 


ROOT, M, C.,183 Pearl St. New York, 





$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringbone 
cockle ‘oints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


SMALL'S seep EE 


This NEW seed Pte ee 

roved Ld all progressive Farmers and 

tock Raisers. The calf sucks its food 
slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- 
ing - oe "SMA He 2 mother. 

reulars free. ATTHEWS 
21 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS.” 


HOME STUDY Thorough and practical In- 


struction given by MAIL in Book-keep- 
ing, Business Forms, 


Arithmetic, Penmanship, 
Shorthand, etc. Low rates. 


Distunce no objec- 
tion. Circ»lars sent free. BRYANT & STRAT- 


TON, 435 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y 
$5 to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horses feet. Write 
Brewster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
YO R Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
Scrap Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co., Clinton 


ville, Ct. 

SENT FREE To find out what 
Jy Fowler & Wells’ Phre- 

nological Journal is like now, send your address on 

a postal card for back number as a sample and book 

list free. Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 775 

Broadway, New York. 























GREAT 
F STOKER 





and testament of said deceased, has 
to said court, for probate, by HENRY J. WELLs, 


sonable and sell on eas 
terms. Visitors always wel- 
come, Large catalogue 
fee. Address 
Savage & Farnum, 
DETROIT MICH. 





ANTED, Girls to sew Straw Hats at facto- 
ry. Steady work during the winter. For 

particulars apply at once to 

THE HILLS COMPANY, AMHERST, MAss. 





THE RACINE 


VANELESS WINDMILL. 


It is a perfect self-reg- 
ulator, and will run at 
a uniform speed, and 
will not blow down in 
any wind. Thereis no 
jerk or jar on the tow- 
er. It is simple, noise- 
less, light —. 
durable andcheap. It 
will pay you to inves 
tigate its merits. 


TANKS 


IN ALL SIZES. 


Windmill and 
Frost-proof 


Hand Force Pumps. 
Ayrault Cement-Coated Wood Pipe, 


Very Durable and Cheap, 
Wells drilled in Rock andjWells driven in earth. 


| Estimates made on complete Windmill Outfits for 


Farm and Suburban Waterworks. 
JBROME POTTER, 
Mechanics Exchange, 9 Custom Houee Street, 
Providence, R. I 
a Revolvers, 
ry io kifles, 


Send stamp 
for Price List. 


Great W' 
GunWorks, Pittsburgh, 


FISHING 





Stop! Think! Investigate! 


‘The NewEneland Reliel Ass 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Incorporated in 1881. Benefits payable at death 
from $1,000 to $5,000 at one-third the cost of Life 
insurance. 

DIRECTORS: Hon. John D. Long, ex-governor 
of Massachusetts. Oliver Ditson, music publisher. 
Hon. Frederick Smyth, ex-governor of New Hamp- 
shire. E.8. Tobey, ex-pres. Board of Trade and 
postmaster of Boston. Hon.J. A. Harwood, Har- 
wood Brothers, manufacturers, Littleton, Mass. 
Curtis Guild, publishhr, Boston Commercial Bulle- 
tin. Stillman B. Allen of Boston. 

A certificate of memberahip of this association 
givesto its holder the certainty that in event of 
death his dependents will not be entirely unpro- 
vided for. Application for insurance can be made 
to CHARLES BURRILL, Agent, Concerd, Mass. 

Send for circulars which wil! be sent by mail giv- 
ing full particulars. Do it now. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 
Indispensable to LA iES. Ask your Druggiset for 
“Chichester’s English” and take no other, or inclose 4c. 
(stamps) to us for particulars in letter by return mall 

NA 


PAP » Chichester Chemical Co. 
= ois M 
Sold by Dru 


adison Sqvare, Philada., Pa. 
ter’s English” Pennyroyal Pills. Take no other. 





sta everywhere. Ask for “Chiches- 





AYFLOWER, with NEw ENGLAND FAr- 
aN MER one year, $2.25. Free to any one 
who will send us a new subscriber for six months 


Legal Aotices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, :S. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs at-law, next of Kin, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of JULIA 
A. WARNER, late of Medford, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 
oe sea to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for P. o- 
bate, by HARRIET N. » ARNER, who prays tha’ 
lett.rs of administration with the will annexed 
may be issued to her, the executor named in said 
will having deceased; You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear ata Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Mid lesex, on the first Tuesday of 
December next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And sald petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspa- 
per called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this fifteenth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty seven. J. H TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Next of Kin and others interested 
in the estate of DANIEL SKELTON, late of 
Burlington, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, AUGUSTUS E, SCoTT, the Administrator 
of the estate not already administered of said de- 
ceased has presented to said Court for allowance 
the account of his administration on said estate 
and application for a distribution of the balance in 
his hands among the next of kin of said deceased: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court 
to be holden at Cambridge, in sa d County, on the 
first Tuesday of December next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why 
said account should not be allowed and distribu- 
tion made according tosaid application. And said 
Adminisrtator is ordered to serve this citation by 
publishing the same once a week, in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at Bos 
ton, three weeks successively, the last publication 








| to be two days at least, before said Court. 
| Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge | 
of said Court, this twelfth day of November, in the | of said Court, this fourth day of November, in the 


year of cur Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven. J. H. TYLER, Register, 





_SETYTS. MIDDLESEX S88., PROBATE 
URT, To the Heirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of ELI- 
ZA FROST HARTWELL, late of Newton, in said 


COP sEris. WEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
Cc 


| County, deceased, widow, Greeting: Whereas, a 


to be the last will 
been presented 


certain instrument, purportin 


| who prays that letters testamentary may be issued 
| to him, the executor therein named, and that he 


| his bond, pursuant to sai 





CHRISTMAS!!! | 
Parents, Children and Friends, | 


N OW is the time to send in your orders for 
.“N Christmas Tree Ornaments. Five cents a 
piece (34 in ) or 1 doz. for 50 cts. Ten cents a piece | 
7 in.) or 1 doz. for $1.10. Assorted. Send money | 
rder or Stamps. E. S. SMITH, Manfr, 
1302 Myrtle Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 








32 Secrets, including one to develop any part of 
the body, 12c. Lew H. ANDERSON, Chicago, Ill. 


may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on 
J will and statute; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the first Tuesday, of December next, at nine o’clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said pocioues is hereby directed 
to give public notice thereof by publishing this cita- 
tion once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
ere — 4 et ENGLAND FARMER, 
rin a oston, the last publi > 
i. LN at sonst, betes cate Court. F gpeeciaans 
tness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Es ™ 

of said Court, this fifteenth day of me dy fn 
the year one thousand ogee hundred and eighty- 
seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 



































OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
AN the Subscriber has been duly appointed Ex 
ecutor of the will of Mrs, MARY B. LAWRENCE, 
late of Wakefield, in the County of Middlesex, d« 
ceased, testate, and has taken upon himself that 
trust by giving bonds, as the law directs. All per- 
sons having demands upon the estate of said deceas. 
ed ara required to exhibit the same; and all persons 
indebted to said estate are called upon to make pay- 
ment to EDWARD R. LAWRENCE, ~ 
Novy. 1, 1887. Worcester, Mass. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs at law, next of Kin, and al) 
other persons interested in the estate of CLARA 
S. DORSETT, late of Framingham, in said county, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instru 
ment purporting to be the last will and testament 
of said deceased has been presented to said Court, 
for probate, by CHARLES CONANT, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the ex. 
ecutor therein named: You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday 
of December next, at nine o’clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspa- 
_ called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 

3oston, the last publication to be two days, atleust, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this tenth day of November, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven, 

J. H. 1 YLER, Register. 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of SARAH 
J. KIMBALL late of North Reading in said 
County, deceased, Greetiog: Whereas, a cer- 
tain instrument purporting to be the last will and 
testament of said deceased has been presented to 
said Court, for Probate, by CAROLINE E. KIMBALI 
who prays that letters testamentary may be is 
sued to her, the executrix therein named, and 
that she may be exempt from giving a surety or 
sureties on her bond pursuant to said will and stat- 
ute; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of November in- 
stant at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, against the same. Aad said pe- 
titioner is hereby directed to give public notic« 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at lea-t, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of suid Court, this second day of November in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 
( ‘OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

J SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of MARY 
F, SMYTH, late of Lincoln, in said County, 
deceased, intestate: Whereas, application has 
been made to said Court to grant a letter of ad- 
ministration on the estate of said deceased, to 
SAMUEL HARTWELL, of Lincoln, in the County 
of Middlesex; You are hereby cited to appear at 
a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of No 
vember inst., at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once @ week, for wUiree sliccesslive Weeks, lu the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this first day of November, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty 
seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 

YVOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the Estate of 
JULIA A. WINN, late of Shirley in said County 
deceased, intestate: Whereas, application has 
been made to said Court to grant a letter of 
administration onthe estate of said deceased, to 
ARTHUR H. WELLMAN of Malden, in the Coun- 
ty of Middlesex, you are hereby cited to appear 
ata Probate Court,to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday 
of November next, at nine o’clock before nvon, 
to show cause, if any you have, against granting the 
same. 

And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice chores? by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirty-first day of October in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eightysever, 
J. H. TYLER, Register, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and 
all other Persons interested in the Estate of JOHN 
POPE, late of Cambridge, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by HARRIET M. POPE, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the ex- 
ecutrix therein named, and that she may be ex- 
ewpt from giving a surety or sureties on her bond 
pursuant to said will and statute; You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at 
Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
first Tuesday of December next, at nine o’clock be- 
fore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed 
to give publie notice thereof, by publishing this ci- 
tation once a week, for three successive weeks, in 
the newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this ninth day of November, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To all personsinterested in the estate un- 
der the will of CALVIN MORSE, late of Sudbury, 
in said County, deceased, given in trust for the 
benefit of Emma E. Morse and Theodore W. Morse, 
Greeting: Whereas, CALVIN J. Morse#, the trus- 
tee under said will, has presented his petition for li- 
cense to sell certain real estate therein specified, 
held by him as such trustee: You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cam- 
bridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of De- 
cember next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted, And said trustee is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a 
week in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a newspa- 
per printed at Boston, three weeks successively, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 











year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
SUSANNAH E. BACON, late of Bedford, in said 
county, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain 
instrument pnsober to be the last will and testa- 
ment of said deceased, has been presented to said 
Court, for Probate, by WILLIAM F, BAcon, who 
prays that letters wee mpc | may be issued to 
im, the executor therein named, and that he may 
be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on his 
bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
held at Cambridge in said County of Middlesex, 
on the fourth Tuesday of Movember inst., at nine 
o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is 
hereby directed to give public notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said 


urt. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 

of said Court, this second day of November, in the 

year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 
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